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Is Your Name Here? 


ELOW are listed the names of some of the most distinguished American families. Our research staff has, over a period of 
years, completed manuscript histories of each of these families.- If your surname is listed you should have your manu- 
script. We believe you will find it not only of keen interest, but a source of pride and satisfaction to you and your kinsmen. 
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this country. The derivation and meaning of 
the name are traced; recurrent family traits 

are brought out; genealogical data are set ‘forth. A valuable bibli- 

ography is included, as well as the authoritative description of a 

family coat of arms. 


Each history is a separate and distinct work painstakingly compiled 
from the most authentic sources. Reproduced on paper of enduring 
quality and bound in a handsome black cover stamped in silver ink, 
it is suitably designed for filing among your family records or other 
important documents. 


-With each order we will send “The Romance of Coats of 
Arms”, an illustrated, informative publication prepared by the Bu- 
reau. If your order arrives promptly we will also include, at no 
extra cost, our specially designed Ancestry Chart (regularly 35¢ per 
copy). It.measures 17 by 22 inches and contains spaces in which to 
record the names of your ancestors in all lines for eight generations. 


The following is our latest revised list. The coupon, with $2.00 
(no other charge), will bring you your manuscript by return mail. 
Satisfaction is assured by our unconditional money-back guaranty. 
Any two manuscripts may be had for $3.75; any three for $5. 
Send for yours today. Mepita ResearcH Bureau, Dept. 497, 1110 
F St., Washington, D.C. 
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A CHRONICLE of ’98 


Camp Wikoff, Montauk, Long Island, debarkation point for 
troops returning from Cuba. From a contemporary photograph 


CHARLES 
JOHNSON 
Post 


HEREBY desire to amend the 

official Reports of the War Depart- 

ment of the United States. My 

difficulty is that I do not know 
whether to address this solemn amend- 
ment to the Secretary of War, or to the 
President of the United States, or to the 
god of things as they are. 

The complacent report I desire to 
amend—but only with facts—is dated 
1898; but I saw it only recently. When it 
was issued I had other things to think 
about—diet, convalescence, where to get 
a job, and how I was going to spend all of 
the $55 that Uncle Sam paid me for 
shooting Spaniards on San Juan Hill, 
including the ten percent extra that we 
were paid for war-service over and above 
the $13 a month base pay. So it Hap- 
pened that not until recently did I read 
the Report in which was included the 
report of Surgeon General George M. 
Sternberg; and the suave statement by 
him that, in the hospital camp at Mon- 
tauk Point, Long Island. ‘milk and eggs 
were always plentiful’ and “large sup- 
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Private Post at Santiago, 
as sketched by a buddy 


plies of milk, eggs, chickens, canned arti- 
cles and other materials for special diet 
were always on hand.” 

I was in that hospital, brought back on 
the old transport Grande Duchesse from 
Santiago, Cuba, and maybe all of these 
things were on hand—somewhere. Maybe 
they were, but if so they were pleasantly 
in the hands of someone else. I did not 
get them; I did not even see them—none 
of us did. But I saw many other things 
and some time I hope to sit next to Sur- 
geon General Sternberg and, between our 
harp solos—or otherwise as the case may 
be—tell him a few things about things as 
they were. 

For five days we had been packed in on 
the Grande Duchesse. Five men to a state- 
room, no hospital, sick and well lying 
thickly about the decks; fighting at the 
distilled-water butts twice a day, with the 
well men winning first place and the sick 
left to take the hot water as it came from 
the condenser after the one cake of ice 
had melted, and then hoard it in a sour 
tin cup in the shade of an August sun 
until it was tepid enough to drink. There 
was no water to wash a mess kit; cooking 
bits of bacon over candles in your state- 
room with delirious men whimpering in 
the bunk beside you—it was better than 
the hardtack-and-salt-beef slum of the 
travel ration. And all of us copiously and 
unashamedly lousy. 

One man died in the former second- 
class washroom and his body, yellow 
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with fever, lay there from morning to 
late afternoon while we stepped over it 
and the swinging door bumped its head 
with each new entrant. Another was 
picked from his bunk, cold and dead, with 
his squad bunkie lying unconscious be- 
side him and the stateroom foul with 
dysentery. Each morning Gus Pitou and 
Jimmy Lowe lifted a squad mate in a 
blanket and tied him to the ship’s rail 
in a kind of hammock; and all day he lay 
there motionless, his eyes glassy and half- 
open, with pus drooling from his emaci- 
ated lips. Down with typhoid, malaria, 
yellow jack, tropical fevers and all va- 
rieties of intestinal breakdowns—the offi- 
cial reports are right about that—we 
shuffled weakly from port to starboard 
to get into the shade as the sun swung 
from east to west. Men quarreled with 
feeble surliness for space in the shade, 
and the deck was a carpet of men. There 
were no medicines—it was our regimental 
surgeon who told me so—not a pill of 
bismuth, only a few of compound cathar- 
tic and only a little quinine. Out beyond 
the fantail, aft, there had been built a 
sort of open air latrine over the foaming 
wake below, and all night men were pass- 
ing along the decks clinging to the hand- 
rails. Some were too weak to make the 
journey in one stretch and took it in 
sections; they stumbled among the men 
sleeping on the deck and cursed and were 
cursed. One man in his weakness crumpled 
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and slipped through the make-shift 
structure over the fantail and was saved 
from death in the churning waters below 
by a pair scarcely stronger than himself. 
The officers were helpless; they made 
perfunctory tours as prescribed by regu- 
lations. What could they do? There was 
little discipline, and little need for it; it 
was a peevish democracy of sickness, 
weakness and neglect. If, at night, the 
officer of the day or officer of the guard 
picked his way among the blanketed 
forms on the decks—cooler than the fetid 
staterooms—his passage could be fol- 
lowed in the dark by the string of oaths 
and obscenity that followed him, the 
darkness giving anonymity. Not that all 
men were sick; many were lucky; but 
ours was the sick deck. The wounded 
had been sent home weeks before. On 
board this Grande Duchesse were some 
1600 men, four battalions of us, less the 
casualties of San Juan Hill and those 
too weak to walk on board with their 
blanket rolls and equipment. These last 
went to alittle island in the bay of Santi- 
ago, and died. Sick and well, jumbled to- 
gether, and praying with oaths for home 
and decency and cleanness. 

And then, in the early dawn of an 


August morning we saw Montauk Point, 
emerald green and shimmering white 
and its softly naked slopes flecked with a 
little spattering of tents. No regimental 
band ever thrilled as did the hoarse clat- 
ter of the anchor chain through the hawse 
pipe as the Grande Duchesse dropped her 
anchor. One of the old Coney Island 
excursion boats drew up alongside to 
lighter us ashore and we—those who 
could walk—crawled down the steep 
gangplank to her upper deck, helped by 
a double line of men and checked off 
by a hospital sergeant. Others came down 
on stretchers or in blankets. By orders, 
we left behind our blanket rolls and our 
rifles; we kept our canteens and haver- 
sacks. For our ponchos on our blanket 
rolls were peeled and chipped and worth- 
less; our blankets were fabrics of grime 
and filth. We took with us only our germs 
and lice and uniforms—and no breakfast, 
for we had no time for the candle-fired 
bacon or the hard-tack slum—and what 
of it? Was not everything awaiting us on 
shore? Thank God, we were going to a 
hospital at last! 

The early morning air was bracing; it 
was cool after Santiago and its tropic 
hills. Men who had crawled around the 
decks of the Grande Duchesse bucked up 
and slapped each other on the back, 
weakly; only a few lay down. We felt 
ashamed of being on the sick list. One 
tried to get back past the hospital ser- 
geant: “Hell, I ain’t sick!” he protested. 

















“His body, yellow from fever, lay 
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“We quarreled with feeble surliness for a space in the shade, and 


“Captain, I ain’t sick,” he called up to 
the deck of the Grande Duchesse. “I’m a- 
coming back with the boys.” “Go on 
back, Bill,” an officer called down to him, 
“we'll have you back all right.” There 
was wine in the air; it was the wine of 
home. A deckhand said: “Gee, you fel- 
lers don’t seem so bad—we heard you 
was all sick!’”’ Some one started to sing 
“The Banks of the Wabash” but it faded 
out and died in the first verse. From 
the decks of the transport above there 
started up “A Hot Time in the Old Town 
Tonight”—the army song of ’98—and we 
tried to join in; but that too died out. 
We were sick men. Presently the decks 
of the Coney Island boat were carpeted 
with the prone and sluggish figures of 
men, just as had been the decks of the 
transport. And then we cast off and made 
for the little straggling dock by which 
we were to land. On the beach, back from 
the dock, a few ambulances were waiting; 
there were officers in trig blue uniforms 
and some hospital corps men in khaki. 
“All who can walk,” ordered a medical 
officer, “walk to the ambulances, they’ll 
take you.” Again there were a few min- 
utes of wine in the air and pep in our 
bodies. Some helped others. “Let him 
alone!” orders the officer. ‘‘Here, ser- 
geant, bring a stretcher.’’ A stretcher! 
The order was relayed down the dock and 
to the shore. A stretcher came. 
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We were home at last! Good old Army; 
good old United States! 

We crowded into the ambulances, or 
were crowded in; we made room gladly 
and hunched in tighter. There were thir- 
teen in my ambulance, with two beside 
the driver, and a hospital corps man 
hanging on behind. One ambulance had 
gone and we were next; on the dock we 
could see them bringing off stretcher 
cases and the men in blankets to lie on 
the dock or beach; there were not 
stretchers enough. There were not enough 
ambulances. Down the beach were a 
couple of little tents with a yellow pest 
flag flying above them. “Yellow fever— 
quarantine,” explained the hospital 
corps man. 


RIDE of about a mile or so and then 
we clambered out on the grass of a 
tiny, wind-swept plateau with the beach 
far beyond and below. A couple of streets 
of tents, about twenty tents to the street, 
stretched beyond us, and a few more 
were slowly going up. A medical officer 
came among us for just a look. There 
were a hundred men or more, so far, lying 
on the grass, dropped where they had 
climbed out of the ambulance; there were 
no blankets, and more men were arriving 
and dropping on the ground with every 
ambulance trip. 
The medical officer who was making 


the deck was a carpet of men” 


this preliminary inspection called for 
attention: “‘All those,” he said, “who can 
walk had best get to their regimental 
camp—about a mile. You'll get more 
there than we have here. It’s for your 
own good, so if you can make it, walk!” 
He disappeared. Some few tried it; but 
soldiers get wise—we thought he was 
trying out for malingerers, and, God 
knows, we were not malingering. “Lie 
down, you dam1i fool!’’ greeted the few 


_poor devils who tried it conscientiously, 


“they got to do something for us here.” 
There wasn’t a man fit to walk to his 
tent, let alone a mile. 

There was a curious thing about this 
fever-ridden army of Santiago—perhaps 
it would be different to go down with 
typhoid or enteric or yellow jack, with 
nice nurses and pleasant surroundings, 
and to lie back in an apathetic and un- 
resistant lassitude—but we were fighting 
men. I don’t mean fighting men just be- 
cause we were soldiers; but fighting men 
—fighting to get back and die in our own 
country. 

I was not a patient soldier; I was 
truculent; hating all the obscenities of 
official stupidity that began when the 
fighting ended. The patient, docile ones 
died quickly, generally. 

On that grass in the detention hospital 
of Camp Wikoff on Montauk Point we 
were sick men. Chills, fever and delirium 
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alternated with brief periods of lucidity. 

More men arrived and lay where they 
had climbed out of the ambulance. Occa- 
sionally a rare hospital corps man ap- 
peared and looked us over. We clamored 
for blankets—and water, or something 
to drink, or eat. Again the medical officer 
appeared and repeated his urge that men 
walk to their own regimental camps. But 
that was all. We had arrived about nine 
o’clock in the morning. Late in the after- 
noon a few blankets were distributed— 
I was not one of the lucky ones. Then a 
hospital corps man appeared with a pail 
of soup, not much soup. It gave out before 
my turn came. Buried in one of the offi- 
cial reports I find that this soup was not 
army supply but was contributed by a 
wealthy yacht that lay off the shore, and 


enough around his head; he steadily com- 
plained of pains in his belly and de- 
manded the bandage around his head to 
cure it. The two others were as precious 
a pair of worthless young scrimshankers 
as one would wish not to meet. They 
claimed to be Rough Riders—but we 
quickly detected that they had not been 
in the fight at either San Juan or Kettle 
Hill, and were fakers. They might have 
been part of a replacement draft that 
was, or had been, recruited to join up 
with the regiments as they returned. 
They were young, apparently well-edu- 
cated and well supplied with money; and 
they were neatly clean. How they got 
into the hospital—except by genteel 
pull—was a mystery. When in the tent 
they kept a wary eye out for any surgeon 
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peared—thin oatmeal, lumpy, and with 
some very much diluted condensed milk 
I tore up some grass from the floor and 
swabbed out my mess cup, and in went 
the oatmeal to mix with the smelly re. 
mains of the mutton stew of the night 
before. Then a hospital corps man and the 
stout, volunteer nurse appeared with 


pajamas. They tried to get me into then§j 


but I fought with all my strength against 
it. 

The delirious man they put in meekly 
enough, but they couldn’t slip them over 
the broken-leg-and-arm man; his splints 
made it too awkward. They tried me 
again. “Don’t let ’em do it,” advised the 
broken-bone patient. He had the same 
idea that had formed in my mind—stil] 
in my uniform I might make it, but in 


“A medical officer came among us for just a look as we lay there on 


through the request of a volunteer Red 
Cross man on shore. 

Slowly, as evening wore on, men were 
being distributed to tents; I got a blanket. 
And then, after dark, a hospital corps 
man singled me out and, on a stretcher, I 
was carried to a tent. I had had nothing 
to eat since the day before, and nothing 
to drink all day. It was a regulation 
twelve-by-sixteen tent, grass for its floor, 
and with five cots placed in it any old 
way. After midnight an elderly, stout, 
volunteer civilian nurse—a well-meaning 
old chap—appeared with a kettle full of 
mutton stew—chipped bones, gristle, 
greasy water, lukewarm or less—and not 
free from the flavor of mutton-tallow— 
moldy or slightly rancid. He ladled it 
into my mess cup—my mess-kit was lost 
—and I drank what I could in the dark. 

By morning there were five of us in 
the tent. One had fallen down the hold 
of the Grande Duchesse while it was in 
the harbor at Santiago; his right arm 
was broken, as was his left leg. Another 
was a fever case who rapidly passed into 
a continuous delirium, whimpering for 
his mother, and damning everyone be- 
cause they would not tie a bandage tight 
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the grass” 


or hospital man through the tent flap, 
and would lie down feebly if one hove in 
sight. 

They had some sources of supplies, 
supplies that they never shared—milk 
tablets, cookies, a jar of ginger and tins 
of fancy groceries! Some properly placed 
officer could probably explain much 
more about them than I can. We three 
others hated them and despised them; 
and they ignored us as their social in- 
feriors. The war was very soft so far as 
they were concerned. When they left 
they took their supplies with them— 
except for the jar of ginger, which they 
bequeathed to me. We threw it away in 
contempt. I never liked ginger and the 
others would not have touched it had it 
been turkey. 

The next day a mild young contract 
surgeon visited our tent; he was a bash- 
ful medical student of two years’ training. 
He took our temperatures, and left me 
with five two-grain quinine pills, and one 
fuzzy blue-mass pill. Also, he directed 
that we were to get into pajamas. 

This was the only medicine or examina- 
tion I had while in the hospital. It was 
early afternoon before breakfast ap- 


the hospital pajamas there wasn’t a 
chance. 

If I could run the guard, get back to 
my regiment, and get the facts before 
the officers—that was the thing to do. 
No finer man or officer than my captain, 
Malcolm Rafferty, ever wore uniform. 
But that regimental camp was even 


farther away from the railroad than this } 


hospital. Maybe I could make the rail- 
road and get into New York. I had been a 
newspaper man; I knew the editors; I 
knew the facts I had even now; and 
there was help for us in New York. I had 
no intention of deserting; I would take 
any courtmartial for going AWOL from a 
hospital, and—in the phrase that has 
since come into being—beat the rap. I 
was not going to be one to die in that 
wretched camp without all the fight I 
could make. So it was vital to keep out 
of pajamas and in my uniform; one could 
not go wandering around in pajamas 
without being picked up; in a uniform I 
would at least have a chance of throwing 
a bluff of getting past the sentries,“as an 
orderly on an errand. But, comparatively 
speaking, I had seen nothing yet! 

No one again tried to put me into 
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pajamas. No one tried to do anything. 
The broken-boned man and the delirious 
bandage-round-the-head doughboy used 
the tent for a latrine—after the sentry 
had caught them back of the tent. I 
struggled conscientiously to the regular 
latrine far down the street of our twenty 
tents. 

Long after dark that night, the stout, 
volunteer nurse appeared with supper; 
tea and the same soupy, smelly mutton 
stew. I again swabbed out my mess cup 
with grass and had tea mixed with the 
greasy, and now unmistakably rancid, 
remnants of the mutton stew of the night 
before, and the oatmeal of that morning. 
Two meals a day; one more or less around 
noon and the other late at night. This one 
volunteer nurse was looking after twenty 
tents in our street, with from five to 
eight men to a tent! He did his best and 
at times would moan in utter sympathetic 
helplessness, despite the fact that we 
swore at him impersonally. 

From somewhere and from some or- 
ganization—a colporteur had appeared, 
a little slender man with a virginal beard 
and a pleading, fawn-like manner that 
persisted in spite of the steady cursing he 


“I was on the gangway—home 


was looming before me... .« 


received. He wandered aimlessly from 
tent to tent offering tracts and urging the 
men not to swear. .Saving souls was his 
only concern and he never, never lifted a 
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“For two days men had been washing the grass with 
water so the Secretary of War would not know the facts” 


hand to help the volunteer nurse who was 
on the run night and day trying to feed 
and water the men. We damned this 
feeble missionary with a steadiness and 
fluency that would have warmed the 
heart of the army in Flanders. At any 
cursing that arose, and that he over- 
heard, he would hurry to the tent and 
enter his mild, little figure. He would offer 
to pray for us. “Blank blank you, get us 
something to drink—some water!” yelled 
my broken-bone tent-mate. To be quite 
fair I wish to say that I never let my tent- 
mates in the street shoulder all the penal- 
ties of purgatory in this matter of swear- 
ing at this little, pious shrimp. The man 
would pause pleadingly: 

“Ah, you men,” he would say 
from tent to tent, “you who 
have stood so close to the 
presence of death on the battle 
front, whose time may come any 
moment when you will stand in 
the presence of your Maker— 
to use such language!” 

“Get back to New York and 
tell them what we need—what 
you’ve seen! Get help!” 

“The son-of-a-so-and-so is 
dumb, blank blank him!” 

“Vou get rations—why the 
hell don’t you get us ours—or 
bismuth!” Our formula of talk 
was quite as regular as his. 

“Such language—such blas- 
phemy—taking the Name—” 
the little man would say 
earnestly. “Now, if you would 
only let me pray for you, I’m 
sure it would help.” 

All day long, and at night, 
too, he would indefatigably 
flutter from tent to tent, empty 
of hand except for tracts and a 

Bible, but with his urgent heart twitter- 
ing with its piety according to his little 
rush-light. 

The pathos and the tragedy were less 


ours than his, or that of the consecrated 
imbeciles who had sent him. 

We heard there was food down at the 
cook shack—for those who could make it. 
I tried it. Out in the open, fronting the 
cook shack, there were two long tables 
made of boards on trestles. There were 
not less than two hundred men there; the 
walking sick and crawling sick, but robust 
compared to those left back in the tents. 
And some, curiously, that seemed as 
healthy as the day we landed in Cuba. 

A cook’s assistant would come out with 
a huge, square Buzzacott pan of fried 
eggs, and pass down the tables shoveling 
one out on the dirty mess tin before each 
man. Bread was on the table. There were 
never enough eggs to go round and the 
rest waited for the next pan. The men sat 
on empty canned-goods cases, with others 
behind them waiting their turn for the 
use of the box; if you didn’t have a box 
to sit on at the table, the cook would 
give you nothing! With each pan that 
appeared there was a mild riot. Standing 
men rushed the cook and tried to grab 
an egg or a handful of fried potatoes and 
were either beaten off with his large 
spoon, or pulled off by those pushing in 
to make a snatch for themselves. Coffee 
there was, too, and theoretically, at least 
in the official ration list, sugar; but there 
never was any sugar. At night it was tea 
in the place of coffee, and again no sugar. 

I got an egg, once. The man next to me 
had gotten one. He tried it. He had got- 
ten the last in the pan. “Here, bo,” he 
said, turning to me, “‘you want an egg— 
it’s yours if you can eat it.”” He was right; 
he couldn’t eat it and I couldn’t either. 
Yet other men were wolfing them down 
and trying to get more. There were, it 
may be observed and as Surgeon General 
Sternberg wrote, “eggs.” In a way, of 
course, he was correct; if you care to 
press the point technically. But there was 
no milk of any kind—other than the di- 
luted, condensed (Continued on page 38) 
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Te he or : 
The salmon fleet ready 
for the word go. Power 
boats are not allowed, 
and the season lasts 
only thirty days, from 
June 25th in each year 


NOW 


CiryDe R.ELLIs 


OSSIBLY you saw in your home 

town newspaper last March a 

story out of Tokyo that had 

nothing whatever to do with the 
unofficial war in China, or the geisha 
girls, or even camera-toting Americans 
held as spies. It wasn’t a very portentous- 
looking statement that was the basis for 
the cable message, merely that due to 
protests of American fishermen in Alaska 
the Japanese had decided to suspend the 
three-year fishing survey they began in 
1936, and would issue no licenses for 
boats to fish in Bering Sea waters. 

To us in Alaska, however, it was news 
of the biggest sort, for it meant that the 
vigilance of American citizens, many of 
them Legionnaires, had prevented, for 
the time being at least, the loss to this 
nation of a great salmon fishing and can- 
ning industry, an industry which em- 
ploys thousands of men, pays forty per- 
cent of the taxes collected by the Terri- 
tory of Alaska and a goodly amount by 
the Federal Government. 

The action was taken none too soon, 
for Japanese fishermen, ostensibly pack- 
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ing crab on floating canneries, outside 
the three-mile limit, were actually taking 
salmon. The American salmon fishermen, 
obedient to regulations of the United 
States Bureau of Fisheries, had of late 
years been limited to a thirty-day season 
each year for collecting salmon and had 
been required also to give up power 
boats for the job of making the catch— 
because the power boats operated with 
such deadly efficiency that a sufficient 
number of salmon did not escape the nets 
and reach the spawning grounds to ensure 
a perpetuation of the cycle. And the 
Japanese fishermen were ruining our 
fishermen’s chances. 

Just how much faith can we have in 
Japan’s promises in this fishing matter? 
As late as last May 2oth Captain C. 
Trondsen of the Steamship Starr, trans- 
porting freight and passengers to points 
in Bristol Bay, passed a 7,000-ton 
Japanese steamer with four tenders, some 
ten miles off Port Moller in the Alaska 
Peninsula. Captain Trondsen estimated 
that this little fleet had thirty-five miles 
of fishing gear in operation. 


Let me detail some of our experiences 
in the controversy over whether Alaska 
salmon are the property of American 
citizens: 

In the early morning of June 25, 1937, 
H. B. Friele, General Manager of the 
Nakat Packing Company, and I climbed 
aboard a hydroplane piloted by Jack 
Elliot, a veteran pilot of the North, and 
took off from the Nakeen Cannery of 
the Nakat Packing Company at the 
mouth of Kvichak River, for the fishing 
grounds of Bristol Bay. 

As we flew over the water, directly be- 
low we could see small fishing boats, 
each manned by two fishermen. Looking 
north, south and west, as far as we could 
see, until they appeared as mere specks 
upon the horizon, similar boats, similarly 
manned, could be seen—all waiting for 
the hour of six to arrive when the fishing 
season in the Bering Sea would officially 
be open. 

In each boat, one fisherman was stand- 
ing in readiness to cast a net overboard 
while the other was ready to hoist the 
sail. At six o’clock sharp, one hundred and 
fifty thousand fathoms of gill net splashed 
into the water and one thousand boats, 
with sails hoisted, sprang forward with 
the breeze. 

It reminded me of sprinters lined up for 
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a race, standing crouched, with muscles 
taut, waiting to spring forward at the 
crack of the pistol. Indeed this was a 
race. These fishermen were engaged in 
the most intensive fishing that is prac- 
ticed upon any grounds in the world. 
There was not a minute to lose. The 
fishing season lasted but thirty days and 
during the thirty days there were only 
twenty-one days of actual fishing. Each 
one hundred fish caught mean fourteen 






dollars more for the support of loved ones 
at home. 

In the following thirty days, these 
2,000 fishermen expected to catch ap- 
proximately twenty-one million of the 
finest fish in the world—the Alaska red 
salmon. For this work they hoped to earn 
from fifteen hundred to two thousand 
dollars. In that period these little twenty- 
eight-foot sail boats, with no covering 
except a small canvas to spread over the 





A Japanese floating cannery, ostensibly engaged in packing crab 
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One of the tally scows which 
receive the catch of the fish- 
ing fleet. This one has sixty 
thousand salmon aboard it 


bow, with no power except sails and oars, 
were to be practically the only homes 
these fishermen would know. Here they 
were compelled, if they wanted to make 
money, to sleep and eat as their boats 
rolled and tossed on the restless waters 
of the Bering Sea, in most cases many 
miles from shore. 

At the peak of the run they get but 
very little sleep. As rapidly as one net is 
filled they start pulling it in to remove the 
fish, while they let another one out. As 
soon as their boats are loaded to capacity 
they must deliver the fish to the tally 
scows anchored at convenient points in 
the bay. Their catch delivered, they im- 
mediately return to their work. 

Two short rest periods are allowed each 
week when the fishermen are permitted 
to go to the canneries. The required 
closing periods are of twenty-four hours 
each Wednesday and thirty-six hours 
from six o’clock on Saturday evening. 
However, this does not mean that they 
may enjoy all of the time during these 
periods. They will fish until the last min- 
ute before leaving the grounds and they 
will be back upon the grounds ready to 
drop their nets the minute the closing 
period is ended. A considerable amount of 
time which could well be spent in rest 
is consumed in going to and from the 
canneries. Furthermore, when they are 
at the canneries, many times there are 
nets and boats to mend before they again 
resume their fishing. 

These little boats (Continued on page 50) 
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XPERTS in such matters, who 
think of battles in terms of pins 
moved cheerfully on maps, will 
tell you that the tide of the 

World War turned in the hilly country 
below Soissons on the nineteenth of 
July, 1918. Among themselves they may 
dispute about the hour, but they agree 
about the day. Out of the many who were 
near enough to see that tide turn with 
their own eyes, not more than a scattered 
few, I should think, could have known at 
the time that it was turning. 


What follows here is the testimony of 
one who, oddly enough, did know. This 
is a retrospect, after twenty years, by a 
startled sergeant who, at sun-up on the 
next morning—the morning of July 
twentieth—from the edge of a road that 


skirted the Verte Feuille Farm not far 
from Vierzy, saw, with his heart in his 
mouth, a sign that told the story. That 
olive-leaf which, on the seventh day, the 
dove brought back to the ark, had been 


“While I live I shall 
not forget what I saw 
in the next ten min- 
utes, looking over the 
edge of the ravine” 


just such a sign and could not have been 
much more welcome. A sign that soon 
the earth would once more be habitable 
for the survivors of the human race. Fora 
while, at least. 

All through the daylight hours of the 
nineteenth, I had been under foot with 
the Second Division—wastin:, some of 
their time and most of the day in my 
vain quest for a young Virginian lieuten- J 
ant of Marines to whom I was supposed J 
to report. When I came upon him at last, 
he lay dead in a field. Throughout most 
of the night before the attack, a thunder 
storm had drenched all that countryside, 
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choking the roads, turning the ground to 
muck, drowning out the tell-tale noise of 
an army moving forward in a nightmare 
of darkness and confusion. And yet, as I 
now remember the young lieutenant lying 
in the field, I could swear that the dust 
swirled all around him. 

At sundown I cast in my lot and my 
hope of food with the remnants of the 
Twenty-Third Infantry. I shall never for- 
get the sight of them filing raffishly down 
into a wooded ravine which had been 
chosen as their bivouac. They had had 
no food in forty-eight hours and they 
were weary beyond telling. In the spear- 
head of the surprise attack they had been 
rushed into battle so swiftly that many 
of them had actually double-timed to the 
jumping-off place. 

In twenty-six hours of violent fighting 
they had lost more than half their num- 
ber. Every other man in the outfit was 
dead or wounded. Some might think that 
on that account a certain melancholy 
must have hung like a mist over that 
first roll-call in the woods. Not at all. I 
never saw a group more outrageously and 
noisily content. They had routed the 
enemy. They had captured almost twice 
their number in prisoners. They were laden 
with German field glasses and Lugers. 
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One youngster who, only six weeks 
before, had not yet been drafted, was now 
in possession of sixteen German watches. 
If you put your ear to him he ticked like 
an infernal machine. A small, freckled 
buck private was still in ecstasy over his 
experience in bringing back a stout cap- 
tive colonel. It had been his privilege and 
pleasure to goose the old boy with his 
bayonet every step of the way. Now, for 
them, the battle was over and the woods 
was full cf the sweet smell of slum and 
coffee cooking in the field-kitchens. 

My old cronies of M Company hailed 
me to their chow line and, when they 
found me aiming rather for the head- 
quarters mess, denounced me roundly as 
a miserable handshaker who would sell 
his lousy soul any day for a piece of beef- 
steak. 

Then, as the twilight gave way to the 
darkness there followed the slow subsi- 
dence of all that rowdy commotion, the 
curses and laughter dropping to a dimin- 
ished mutter, the unmistakable sound of a 
victorious regiment corking off. It was 
part of their incurable optimism that they 
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dropped off to sleep in 
the firm conviction that, 
after days and days of 
undisturbed rest, they 
would all get baths and 
new uniforms and be 
taken to Paris or New 
York to parade. Melan- 
choly? Nonsense. Weren’t 
they alive? Yes, to their 
own surprise, they were. 
Melancholy, my eye! 

It must have been 
shortly after midnight 
that the rain began again, 
such a downpour as re- 
spects no pup-tent. Next 
the woods was full of 
squawks as the word was 
passed along that they 
were all to pack up and 
move on. Yes, at once. It 
was my business to find 
out why. My side-kick 
and I were supposed to 
show up next morning at 
the First Division a little 
to the north. Was this 
bit of woods being evacu- 
ated now for any reason 
that would make it wise 

for us to go along? On the edge of the 
ravine I found an officer with a sidecar— 
a term applied in those days to a convey- 
ance rather than to a drink. He had 
brought the bad news and seemed in 
charge of the exodus. I put our problem 
to him. He said he knew no more than 
we did why they were getting out in such 
a hurry but that in our place he would 
stay put at least until daylight. 

Perhaps I would do best to make it 
clear who this sidekick of mine was and 
what we were doing there. He was Pri- 
vate Harold W. Ross, sometime ship- 
news man of the San Francisco Call and 
more recently of the Eighteenth Engi- 
neers. Like myself, he had, after some 
time in the ranks of the A. E. F., been de- 
tached for service with The Stars and 
Stripes. Now we were that weekly’s 
correspondents at the front, differing 
from the other war correspondents 
chiefly in that we could not count on the 
tender gullibility of the folks back home. 
We had to write for an audience that 
knew better—the troops themselves. 
After each battle (Continued on page 42) 
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HE assertion has been made that 

America is virtually the last cita- 

del of democracy. No one who 

has made even a cursory examina- 
tion of world affairs and the methods of 
government now in vogue will seriously 
dispute the substantial accuracy of such 
a declaration. 

We are living in a rapidly changing 
world. Events of great moment have oc- 
curred with startling suddenness. There is 
fear of what the morrow may bring. 
Where formerly there prevailed serene 
confidence in the indestructibility of 
democratic government, many are now 
alarmed by the belief that democracy is 
in retreat and that disintegration im- 
pends. As we view the ever-changing 
world conditions, we inevitably think of 
America, her past, present and future. 

Our people, with their deeply rooted 
convictions of personal liberty and appre- 
ciative understanding of democratic 
processes of government, will not readily 
submit to any fundamental change. The 
great danger, however, lies in the tend- 
ency toward smug indifference and the 
belief that America will be safe because 
we entertain that hope. 

This citadel is today being stormed by 
forces of every description, but all having 
a common characteristic as representa- 
tive of the very antithesis of democracy. 
The assault is old in origin. In boldness of 
purpose, industry of effort and strength 
of numbers, it is relatively new. The ac- 
quisition of these features is due in sub- 
stantial measure to the apathy of our 
citizenry generally. To be unconcerned 
about the menace within our gates serves 
the purpose of lending encouragement to 
groups alien in thought and purpose, and 
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permits progress to attend their efforts. 
They flourish by virtue of invoking the 
Constitutional guarantee of freedom of 
speech under the guise of which doctrines 
designed to impair or destroy Constitu- 
tional government are disseminated. 
There is a vast difference between the 
academic right of discussion and the act 
of planning and proceeding with subver- 
sive deeds. The right to act with freedom 
has never been upheld where the action 
endangered or threatened the welfare of the 
Government. Although the accomplish- 
ment of their un-American objectives is 
sought through the medium of free 
speech, wherever these doctrines have 
taken root, freedom of expression has 
been stifled by decree enforced by vio- 
lence. 

Heresies and philosophies of govern- 
ment alien to the American concept have 
always found a fertile field during the 
prevalence of social unrest, industrial 
strife and economic disturbance. Such 
opportunities are eagerly accepted and 
seized upon for the purpose of sowing the 
seeds of discontent, perpetration of acts 
of violence and the creation of public 
disorder. Alien and other agitators are 
attracted from distant points, the object 
of their attendance being to stir up 
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hatred, suspicion and fear at a time when 
tolerance, forbearance and calm counsels, 
accompanied by a spirit of fairness, ought 
to prevail. 

Many of our institutions of higher 
learning lend themselves to the advocacy 
of theories that run counter to American 
doctrines and principles. Under the guise 
of professed interest in world peace and 
liberalism, student organizations actively 
work to effect a destruction or serious 
impairment of national defense pro- 
grams and support philosophies of 
government inimical to the welfare of the 
country to which they should give their 
undivided allegiance. It seems to make 
but little difference to them that such 
systems of government have been pro- 
ductive of tyranny, destructive of re- 
ligion, and reduce the individual to 
economic and political slavery. 

Subversive groups recognize that the 
future of America essentially depends 
upon the youth of today, upon whom will 
devolve the responsibilities of citizenship 
on the morrow. Hence the concentrated 
and industrious effort to indoctrinate in 
the minds of the youth of America during 
the impressionable period of their lives 
radical doctrines and fallacious theories. 

Our responsibility is to carry forward 
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“Our responsibility is to carry forward a 
sound and constructive program of American- 
ism in the field of youth so that a strong bul- 
wark may be erected against which the waves 
of radical propaganda will beat to no avail” 
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OBLIGATION 


with equal industry a sound and construc- 
tive program of Americanism in the field 
of youth so that a strong bulwark may be 
erected against which the waves of radical 
propaganda will beat to no avail. The 
Sons of The American Legion, Junior 
Auxiliary, Boy and Girl Scout move- 
ments and Boys’ State are organizations 
whose membership may well be aug- 
mented throughout our country. Our 
Junior Baseball program should be prose- 
cuted with renewed vigor. Oratorical con- 
tests, school essays and history awards 
should be sponsored in every community. 
By virtue of the research and study 
necessarily entailed, participating stu- 
dents cannot but become better conver- 
sant with the principles and traditions 
that have made America great. An inti- 
mate knowledge of the lives of those 
whose contributions and sacrifices have 
made our country will serve as an inspira- 
tion and bring a better understanding 
and appreciation of what iiberty is and at 
what cost it was purchased. 

The promotion of Americanism is not 
the exclusive obligation of any one or- 
ganization. The American Legion has 
JULY, 1938 





led the way and is in the forefront in 
sponsoring programs designed to redound 
to the welfare of America. The great 
need currently is to interest all patriotic, 
fraternal and eivic organizations to co- 
operate with The American Legion in 
formulating and furthering varied Ameri- 
canism programs all designed to serve 
a common purpose. This essentially is 
the initial obligation of each Legion Post 
in the community where it has its locus. 

The worth of the nation is only as great 
as the collective merit of its citizenry. 
That in turn depends upon the recogni- 
tion by the individual of his personal 
responsibility and his efforts to properly 
discharge it. To make America safe from 
enemies within, requires constructive 
and constant endeavor and can only be 
accomplished by an understanding and 
acceptance of individual obligation to the 
community, State and nation. One of the 
great objectives of The American Legion 
is to inculcate a sense of such individual 
obligation. With every citizen a disciple 
of Americanism in his or her own com- 
munity, any fear of encroachment of 
subversive influence on American princi- 





ples and institutions would be without 
basis. 

Unfortunately the great tendency is for 
the individual to become self-centered 
and to give but passing, if any, thought 
to the national concern. Too many of 
our citizens have wrapped themselves 
in cloaks of lethargy in their relationship 
to affairs in their community, State and 
in the nation. Americanism should origi- 
nate in the home and become constant in 
development under the nurturing influ- 
ence of the church and school. Too often 
there is a failure or deficiency in the begin- 
ning or along the line as youth goes from 
immaturity to manhood and woman- 
hood. 

The American Legion was organized 
for God and Country. 

No country can long endure without 
being fortified and sustained by religion. 
All human endeavor and aspirations are 
founded upon belief in God. Where 
democracies have been destroyed, usually 
opportunities for freedom of religious 
worship have been circumscribed, frus- 
trated or wholly eliminated. 

The immortal (Continued on page 59) 
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ITHOUT precedents to turn 

to, Americans were some- 

what at a loss to know how 

to celebrate the Fourth of 
July, 1777, but the young ladies of Amelia 
County, Virginia, had a good idea. The 
first anniversary of the adoption of the 
Declaration of Independence found the 
colonies in a sober mood. Visions of a 
quick end of the war were disappearing 
in the face of a realization that we seemed 
in for a long struggle. Washington com- 
plained that he was losing as many men 
by desertion as he gained by recruiting. 
To remedy this state of affairs the belles 
of Amelia County made a declaration of 
independence of their own, stipulating 
“not to permit the addresses of any 
person, be his circumstances or situation 
in life what they will, unless he has served 
in the American armies long enough to 
prove his valor.” 

This created considerable talk, a 
Philadelphia newspaper recommending 
it to the daughters of Pennsylvania. In 
other respects Philadelphia seemed well 
satisfied with its own observance of the 
Fourth. The citizens gave a dinner to the 
members of Congress and provided a 
concert by a Hessian military band, 
captured at Trenton. A company of 
British deserters who had joined the 
American army gave a fancy drill and 
fired salutes. A few other cities also made 
a brave show. In Charleston, South 
Carolina, molasses and rum from a cap- 
tured British sloop were utilized at a 
banquet. Thirteen toasts were drunk in 
the captured grog, and after each toast 
Captain Gimball’s artillery company 
fired thirteen salutes with cannon, mak- 
ing one hundred and sixty-nine rounds 
in all. That’s a lot of noise to go with a 
meal. Boston had a parade, a display of 
fireworks and a thirteen-gun salute, using 
powder, the papers proudly stated, made 
in Massachusetts. 

The day was also celebrated in the 
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camps of troops in the field who, like the 
populace at home, needed cheering up. 
A regiment of Rhode Island militia, en- 
camped near the village of Tiverton, 
spent the time racing whaleboats in 
the Sakonnet River. This was a sport at 
which Rhode Islanders excelled, boats 
being almost as essential as legs to those 


who would get from one place to another 
in that waterbound colony. Quite a 
sprinkling of the regiment at Tiverton 
were seamen, more at home on a deck 
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A small, gray-haired man was 


than a parade ground. In charge of th 
exercises was the second-in-command 
the regiment, Lieutenant Colonel William 
Barton, a large, jovial man, none tod 
soldierly in appearance, though respected 
by and very popular with the men. Had 
Barton heard of the Virginia girls 
preference in the matter of suitors, he 
probably would have spread it through 
the camp, for the lieutenant colond 
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itting on the side of the bed 


lidom missed an opportunity to put his 
roops in a cheerful frame of mind. 

Five whaleboats were on hand, and 
Barton kept them in motion most of the 
lay, his object being to choose by 
plimination five fast, skilful crews, a crew 
ing six oarsmen aad a steerer. By 
vening Lieutenant Colonel Barton ex- 
ressed himself as satisfied with his se- 
ections and so reported to the command- 
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ing officer of the regiment who, on the 
following day, provided his subordinate 
with this order: 
Headquarters Camp at Tiverton 
Sth July 1777 
Lieut Colo Barton 
You will proceed to the Island of 
Newport, and Attack the Enimy and 
where you think proper & Report to 
me your proceeding. 
JOS: STANTON Jnr Colo 


Lieutenant Colonel Barton’s Fourth of 


ouifier 


July exercises had 

been held with an 

object in view. A 

fortnight before- 

hand a refugee from 

Newport, named 

Coffin, had made 

his way to thecamp 

at Tiverton, report- 

ing to that officer 

thedispositionof the 

British troopson the 

island. What inter- 

ested Barton . was 

the fact that Major 

General Robert 

Prescott, the com- 

mander, was quar- 

tered not in the city 

but five miles north 

of it in the home of 

a well-to-do Tory 

named John Over- 

ing. A troop of dra- 

goons and a com- 

pany of infantry 

were encamped near 

the house, but no 

other troops were 

closer than New- 

port. At night one 

sentry walked post 

before the front 

door of the house. 

Noting these de- 

tails, Barton 

thanked Mr. Coffin 

and called on Col- 

onel Stanton. The 

lieutenant colonel 

proposed that he 

lead a small band 

and dash upon the 

Overing house, seize 

the British com- 

manding general 

and carry him away 
a prisoner. 

This would be a 

great stroke for the 

revolutionary cause in Rhode Island, for 

Prescott was a harsh and cordially hated 

invader. It would, however, be at- 

tended by enormous risks. The journey 

would have to be made by water, passing 
under the guns of a British fleet. 

Yet Stanton consented, provided Bar 
ton, after sounding out a few of the offi- 
cers, should still be prepared to take the 
chance. The confidence Colonel Stanton 
had in his second in-command was no un 
usual thing. The (Continued on page 46) 
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PORTS come and sports go. A new 
game or sport is invented, publi- 
cized, sold to the American nation. 
And within six months everyone 

has forgotten about {t. Do you remember 
midget golf, which they said would pull 
us out of the last depression? Or that 
darn game, what was it?—diavolo? And 
mah jong. Whatever became of mah 
jong? They even wrote books on the sub- 
ject. Sports come and sports go, but 
here’s one to stay. Softball. 

For years softball was just a laugh. 
Originally termed indoor baseball, mush- 
ball, kittenball, and other prissy names, 
it was handicapped and had a most un- 
happy youth. Folks kept away from it in 
large numbers. Now it has come of age. 
It stands on its own feet. Because any 
game which has grown as steadily and is 
played as widely as softball is today, is 
here for keeps. 

True, you don’t hear much about soft- 
ball in the press. There’s no continual 
drumfire of publicity as there is for base- 
ball, football and other more talked- 
about games. You’ll seldom find soft- 
ball smeared over the sports pages of 
your morning newspaper. Because soft- 
ball is a playing—not a watching—game. 
Last summer 200,000 organized teams 
took part in state and locai tournaments 
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sanctioned by the Amateur Softball 
Association. Fifteen men constitute a 
squad. That means 3,000,000 active 
competitors, not counting dad, brother 
and Uncle Joe, who step out in the back- 
yard for a game when they feel like one. 
In a few short yiurs this sport has 
developed into a pastime enjoyed by 
15,000,000 Americans. That’s some game. 

Softball became a national sport back 
in 1934. The reasons for this astounding 
growth are many. First of all, it’s a game 
everyone can play. That means every- 
one; the whole damn family. Next, it’s 
cheap. A bat, a ball, that’s all. Then the 
time element is important. A full game 
lasts less than an hour and may be fin- 
ished in forty minutes. It can be played 
under artificial light or can be crowded 
into the noon hour. In many industrial 
plants night workers have a game at 
seven or eight in the morning before going 
home to sleep. No expensive equipment. 
You can play in any kind of clothes and 
shoes. The space required is small—only 
360 square feet. That’s why softball has 
taken hold. 

Up to 1933 the game was a joke, for 
confusion in the rules had hurt its growth. 


Harold B. Dow, state softball commis 
sioner for Connecticut, took the Wes 
port All Stars to Milwaukee for th 
national tournament that summer. 
played eight exhibition games en rou 
each under a different set of rules. Fou 
different kinds of ball were used. That! 
all over. In the fall of 1933 a groupé 
recreation leaders and Y men met 1 
Chicago and drafted a uniform set 6 
rules. The founding of the Amateml 
Softball Association ended the mix-¥ 
and started the game ahead. 

Last September at the national tourni 
ment, 44 States were represented, wil 
88 teams, either state or metropoli 
champions, competing. The other foul 
States had all conducted tournament 
but finances made it impossible for the 
to send teams to Chicago. Some State 
have made greater advances in the gam 
than others, due chiefly to climatic co 
ditions or more energetic promotional 
work by the state softball commissionéf. 
Thus Florida has been playing softball 
since 1928 and today is two years aheat 
of the rest of the country. There’s 
special softball stadium seating 40,00 
at Miami, with 300 organized teams it 
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hat city playing in the evening on lighted 
ids. Twenty-nine teams throughout 
he State play softball before crowds 
yeraging 3,000 per night. In Detroit, 
home of the softball worid’s champions, 
2,000 men competed last summer. 
What is softball? It’s a stream-lined, 
speeded-up, 1938 version of league base- 
all with changes that make it easier 
or the average man to play. It differs 
slightly from ordinary baseball. Designed 
‘or crowded spaces, the diamond is only 
60 feet square. The ball is 12 inches in 


You’ve got to pitch under- 
hand, but then baseball was 
that way once 


circumference, a little larger and heavier 
than the regulation baseball, made of 
kapok and covered with leather. The 
softball team consists of ten men. The 
extra player is called a “short fielder” 
and acts as a kind of rover. A regulation 
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contest lasts only seven innings, conse- 
quently two or three games can be played 


on one diamond in an afternoon or 


evening. 

By the rules of softball, a pitcher is 
obliged to throw the ball underhand. But 
a good softball hurler has a wide assort- 
ment of stuff including a fastball and 
curves. In order to throw underhand, the 
windup is slightly different from that in 
big league baseball. Johnny “Cannon- 
ball” Baker, the Carl Hubbell of softball, 
describes the usual method as the “wind- 
mill” and the“figure-eight” windups. Inthe 
former the arm rotates as in a windmill. 
Baker says, “The deception of this popu- 
lar windup lies in the fact that the batter 
is confused by not knowing how many 

rotations the pitch- 
er will make before 
delivery.” 

The ‘‘figure- 
eight” windup is the 
oldest in softball. 
It is used by most 
leading pitchers in- 
cluding Harold 
“Shifty” Gears, who 
pitched the Kodak 
Park team of Ro- 
chester, New York, 
to a World’s Cham- 
pionship in 1936, 
George Manrose of 
Gladwaters, Texas, 
and Casey Drop of 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. 
“Cannonball” Baker 
explains that “the 
effectiveness of 
this windup comes 
from the rise the 
ball takes after leav- 
ing the pitcher’s 

hand. This is because the ball is thrown 
from a point around the pitcher’s knees, 
and rises steadily until it crosses the 
plate about shoulder high to the batter.” 

Softball’s Lou Gehrig is one Joe ““Two 

Gun” Hunt, a six-foot-five specimen 


from. Arizona. His. hitting. has. kept»his 
team, the Phoenix Jewels, up front-and- 
center in big time softball for the past four 
years, and he has won six national tourna- 
ment games with homers. When “Two 
Gun” first appeared in Chicago several 
years ago he jolted the fans by walking 
out to cover first in full cowboy regalia 
with a couple of rods in his belt. This 
drew comments from the crowd, which 
was what he liked, for “Two Gun” is a 
great kidder. During the game the um- 
pire missed an important play. Everyone 
except “Two Gun” was in a dither. 
Pulling a fingered rulebook from his hip 
pocket, he strolled across to the bewil- 
dered official, showed him the ruling, and 
remarked: “Brother, we Arizona boys 
don’t git to go round much, so we have to 
play by the rules you city fellers send us.” 

Don Selkirk, brother of George “Twin- 
kletoes” Selkirk of the New York Yan- 
kees, is one of the stars of the Kodak Park 
outfit. Andrew Trujillo of the Phoenix 
Jewels is a full-blooded Indian. This 22- 
year-old athlete holds a world’s record 
for having struck out 24 of the 27 men 
facing him in a nine-inning game. Tommy 
Berryhill, right fielder on the Sapulpa, 
Oklahoma, ten is another Indian, and an 
oil millionaire. Rose Babish, sister of 
Bob Babish, Michigan state open golf 
champion, holds the feminine record 
with four homers out of five times at bat. 

Today industry realizes the importance 
of softball for the health of workers, and 
the Industrial Recreation Association of 
Detroit has a league with teams from a 
dozen large corporations, including 
Chrysler, Briggs, Budd Wheel, Hudson 
and Plymouth motors. Briggs has been a 
leader in sponsoring the game in the 
community, and last summer provided 
two hundred and fifty teams with uni- 
forms, bats, balls (Continued on page 58) 


City streets are traditionally 

unsafe places for games, but 

softball buys in on its playabil- 
ity in even a small space 
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ILL BROWN is a good friend of 
B mine, as well as a patient on the 
rare occasions when he is ill. The 
other week his wife came to my 
office and said, “I’m worried about Bill, 
doctor. He is so cross practically all the 
time. It isn’t only that he is hard to get 
along with. I’m afraid there is something 
serious the matter with him, but if I try 
to get him to come over for an examina- 
tion he will make a scene about it. Do 
you suppose there is anything really 
wrong with him?” 

“There certainly is something wrong, 
and I’ve noticed the change in Bill,” I 
told her. “But it isn’t anything to worry 
about. Bill is over 45 now, isn’t he?” 

“He is 47.” 

“Didn’t you ever notice any of your 
women friends become grumpy and 
jumpy at about that age?” 

“Why, of course. Everybody knows 
the changes women go through then, and 
how it affects some of them.” 

“Exactly. And for some reason, almost 
nobody except physicians seems to have 
heard that men at about the same age 
go through the same general sort of alter- 
ations. Medical men have recognized the 
fact for years. The changes are not so 
obvious as in women, but they exist. 
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Bill happens to show it by getting 
grouchy. My advice is to quit worrying 
about him, and don’t take his meanness 
seriously. Inside a year or two he'll be 
his old, cheerful self again. Of course, 
there are a few things he can do to help 
himself.” 

She told him exactly what I said. Bill 
called up next evening to check with 
me. He was inclined to resent my recom- 
mendation that he lay off alcohol for a 
while. Nobody had ever known him to 
take too much, he protested. I agreed, 
but told him he would be less irritable 
without it. He ended up by promising 
to cut out the before-dinner cocktails and 
the mid-evening highball until his wife 
would admit that he had overcome his 
irritable tendencies. He assured me he 
would get more sleep. We left it that 
way. 

Yesterday Mrs. Brown telephoned to 
report. Life is going better there. Bill is 
still a little edgy, but not in the same way 
he was a few weeks ago. For one thing, 
because Bill knows what ails him, he 
keeps his disposition under better con- 
trol. For another, more sleep and no 
drinks have put his nerves in healthier 
shape, and this makes it easier for him to 
be amiable. For still another, his wife has 


quit babying Bill’s bad temper, so hei 
less of a spoiled darling. 

Bill Brown is in no way an unus 
case. The male climacteric period has 
good many ways of manifesting itsel 
But it comes to all men, without excep 
tion. Some of the manifestations appeal 
in every man, others appear more rarely 
A few men encounter it when they 
around forty, a few not until they pas 
fifty. Nine out of ten reach this s 
between forty-five and fifty, today’ 
average age of the members of 
American Legion. 

At 45, it is time to take stock of ow 
health. This is an important time i 
every man’s life. He needs to know som 
thing of what is happening to him 
Partly because, like Bill Brown, by kno 
ing he may better control himself. Eve 
more importantly, because as he reache 
this climacteric period a man shoul 
change a lot of his habits of life if he wants 
to maintain his health. He has definitely 
passed the years of his youth. His year 
of maturity require a different type 
care. 

All right, here we are. Middle-aged 
men, you and Bill Brown and I. Down 
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Moderation is the most important word 
in the vocabulary of the man past forty 


the office or the factory or on the corn- 
sheller, maybe we have to pull in our 
slightly protuberant abdomens and throw 
back our shoulders and pretend we are 
better and stronger men than ever before. 
Just between ourselves, we know it isn’t 
so. The tendency to develop a spare tire 
around the middle is one sign. Another is 
that we no longer have that old-time 
eager yearning for an evening of good, 
clean fun after an unusually hard day 
in harness. We find it easier to let 
someone else spade the garden and mow 
the lawn. 

To our wives and our children, our 
bosses and our friends, we keep up the 
pretense. Maybe we fool them. Maybe 
we almost fool ourselves. But as compara- 
tive strangers, you and Bill Brown and I 
can stop pretending and be our middle- 
aged selves as we really are. Let’s take 
down our hair and have a good, frank 
talk about ourselves. It may do us good. 
Because I am a physician, and a little 
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older than the average Legionnaire, per- 
haps I should lead the discussion. 

Just to start out from a fact we can all 
agree on, let me point out that a normal 
man reaches the peak of his physical 
strength between the ages of 35 and 40. 
Ordinarily he stays right on top for a few 
years. But some time after his forty-fifth 
birthday, he has to face the unwelcome 
fact that he is now going definitely down- 
hill, even though very slowly. With good 
luck, he has many happy, useful years 
before him, if he cares for himself prop- 
erly. But he will never again be quite so 
strong and vigorous as before. 

The outstanding characteristic to 
which every one of us must become 
accustomed is a lack of elasticity. We can 
no longer spring back to normal so fully 
and so surely after stretching our 
strength. When we were younger, we 
could mistreat our bodily health in a 
dozen different ways and do ourselves 
comparatively little damage. Stay up 
until 3 A.m., sleep until 7, then do a day’s 
work? At twenty or thirty, a man can do 
it, catch himself ten hours’ sleep the next 


night, and feel as good as ever. Moreover, 
he will probably be as good as ever. Not 
so a man past 45. He may feel all right, 
but the excessive fatigue has taken some- 
thing from him that can never be re- 
placed. He is like a piece of metal that 
has been bent back and forth too often; 
eventually will come one bend that will 
crack the metal up to the surface. Avoid 
the stresses, and we postpone the break. 

Most important for the largest number 
of men is a sane control over eating and 
drinking. Occasionally the newspapers 
carry a story of some youngster who ate 
a prodigious quantity of eggs or mince 
pies or doughnuts and felt no ill effect. 
Twenty years ago, you and I might have 
done it and suffered no lasting harm. No 
longer! We cannot get away with it now. 
The digestive tract that could stand an 
overload in youth now lacks the resilience 
to spring back to normal after an over- 
load. 

Of course, you can take your choice. 
If your ideal is to overeat for the next 
five years, then (Continued on page 55) 
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HEN Uncle Jediah, come 

all the way from Cape Cod, 

visited his relatives across 

the street in your home 
village in the prairie country back in the 
early 1900’s, he displayed on a bared 
forearm a neat picture of an anchor in 
blue which wouldn’t come off with any 
amount of scrubbing. 

“Tattoo,” said Uncle Jed—he was that 
easy to get acquainted with—to wide- 
eyed, small-boy you, watching him per- 
form at the wash basin in the kitchen. 
You had gone over promptly to help. in 
the welcoming. He blew the suds from 


his lips. “Under the.skin. Done with- 


needles.”’ But what made the color, you 
asked. “Charcoal and spit,” he replied, 
with gusto. 

Maybe he showed you later, after hav- 
ing become wholly at ease with the neigh- 
bors, a pig’s head on his left instep and 
assured you solemnly that all sailors 
knew it was an unfailing charm against 
drowning. 

Uncle Jediah had been a sailor, with a 
hitch or two in Uncle Sam’s Navy to his 
credit and years on merchant vessels that 
had taken him ’round the Horn and even 
to China. Pretty nigh everybody on 
ships in his time got tattooed, he said, 
from the captain down. It was a mark of 
the trade. If you didn’t do it, you weren’t 
a regular fellow. Abroad—why, all 
through the Pacific islands, in parts of 
Farther Asia and even in New Zealand 
the natives went in for it strong, had 
done so for centuries. Some of them were 
tattooed all over; yes, sir, from head to 
foot. He had seen them. You doubted 
this, for you had come to know Uncle 
Jed quite well. 

When your family moved to a larger 
town, you noticed the iceman, sleeves 
rolled up, had on his forearm an anchor, 
a flag and the initials, “U. S. N.,’’:en- 
closed within a circle of stars. It! no 
surprise ‘to be told that ‘he had n in 
the Navy, too—Spanish-American War, 
in fact—and that “almost everybody did 
7 

Then the circus came along, laim- 
ing among its wonders aicompletely tat- 
tooed man. You didn’t believe it nor.did 
any of your chums, but you remembered 
Uncle Jed and you went to see. Sure 
enough, that man was tattooed from the 
crown of his bald or shaved head clear 
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down to and including 
the soles of his feet. 
He stooped over, he 
lifted his feet, to show 
you. His face was 
tattooed: nose, lips, 
cheeks, chin. His chest 
and back were tat- 
tooed: large pictures 
of a battleship, a 
tiger’s head, the face 
of George Washing- 
ton. And on down, in 
black~ and red, in 
various shades of blue, 
and __ brown, 
above and below the 
brief trunks, were but- 
terflies and dragons 
and serpents and dag- 
gers and crosses and 
hearts and clasped 
hands and~> dancing 
girls. The last had 
little, in fact, nothing 
on them; you were 
quite abashed. 

It was many years 
before you learned 
that the circus man 
had not acquired his 
tattooings’ when, as 
advertised, ‘‘a captive 
among. savage tribes 
in the South Seas.” He had them put on 
solely for commercial purposes and had 
probably never gone farther than the 
New York Bowery or Sands Street, 
Brooklyn, to get them. 

Both the iceman_and Uncle Jediah 
knew. Tattooing was-at one time so 
common among sailor men, .both in the 
Navy and outside, that it was just one of 
those things a new.man took on to estab- 
lish himself as one of the crew. Profes- 
sional tattooers holding forth near water 
fronts in homeor foreign ports would do 
the blue. jacket some kind of design at 
whatever price he could pay, or: some 
amateur on shipboard would do «it -ar 
members ofa crew would tattoo one! an- 
other. It. was the custom, the fashion, 
even. Not. to bear a tattoo mark might 
make you noticeable, set you apart from 
your fellow tars, be embarrassing. It was 
like wearing hoop-skirts, or chin whiskers, 
in-a certain era. 

Getting one’s self tattooed has almost 


Tattooing, traditionally a delight to the 
sailorman, has been on the way out these 
past several years. There’s still no official ban 


on it in the Navy 


gone out in the United States Navy 
day. As far back as the year after 
World War, J. H. Taylor of the Identif 
tions Office of the Navy directed pub 
attention to a marked decline of 
practice among enlisted men. Nom 
nearly. twenty years later, Mr. Ta 
states that the decline has _persisi 
steadily, year after year, so that apph 
cants. for. first enlistment rarely sh 
tattoos or acquire them after enlistm 
It is largely the. older men in the servi 
who. bear them, if at all. . 

In the. Navy Building-in Washingt 
officers themselves will-- tell. you 
mighty laughter that many of the hig 
ranks, . including admirals even, | c m 
some tattoo marks. These are remind¢ 
of their younger days. Did not. the 
King George V of England have a; 
colored dragon on the underside..of- 
left forearm, token of his turn as midshig 
man? Were not various others of Europ 
royalty-of his time similarly adorned? 
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Navy authorities say the high type of 
men being enlisted explains the - passing 
of the tattooed bluejacket: The new men 
are better educated and less superstitious 
than were many of the men of the older 
day. As better educated, these new men 
fail to believe that the human surface is 
made more beautiful by pricking into it 
pictorial designs in nearly indelible 
colors. As less superstitious, they scoff at 
the pig’s head tradition and at such 
other convictions of old-time sailors as 
that a Rock of Ages tattoo protects one 


from most of life’s ills. 


What is true of the bluejacket is true 
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also of men in the Marine Corps and in 
the Army. Marines and soldiers used to 
get tattooed, too, in the old days when 
it was quite the thing but, it seems, 
never to the extent, proportionally, of 
sailors. All through the armed services 
tattooing is regarded as definitely on its 
way out. Tattoo is sounding for tattooing. 

As improved quality of personnel in 
the defense forces fits into The American 
Legion’s advocacy of an adequate na- 
tional defense, this passing of an old 
practice is not without relation to that 
promotion. 

Both Navy and Army have avoided 


any seeming approval of voluntary tat- 
tooing, if for no other reason than regard 
for the danger of infection. Neither has 
expressly forbidden it except as to cer- 
tain designs. Despite adoption by the 
Navy in 1907 of fingerprinting for all 
officers and enlisted men, it still believes 
a record of tattoo and other body marks 
desirable. It continues to record for each 
new recruit on outline diagrams of a 
man’s body, front and back, the position 
and nature of prominent scars, moles, 
birth marks or tattoos. The diagrams 
become part of his service record. Like 
records are filed in the Navy Depart- 
ment at Washington, as are his finger- 
prints. In cases wherein prompt finger- 
print checkup is not possible, as when 
ships are far from home, or where hands 
are missing, tattoo marks have some- 
times been found useful. This use of 
body diagrams extends to the Marine 
Corps, as part of the Navy. 

In the Army, however, Regular and 
National Guard, the tattoo 
has no recognition these 
days in enlisting. The Army 
in 1924, seventeen years 
after its adoption of finger- 
printing, stopped using the 
body diagrams and record- 
ing of marks and centered 
its reliance wholly in finger- 
prints. As of today, there is 
no place in the enlistment 
record for entering body 
marks unless a medical ex- 
aminer chooses to list them 
in the space for “Remarks.” 
It is not required. 

Army men point ‘out, and 
Navy men agree, that a tat- 
too mark alone may not -be 
conclusive evidence of iden- 
tity. Just as herd impulse is 
held to account, in the main, 
for getting tattooed at all, 
the same force, they say, 
impels men to imitation, to 
get tattooed alike—same 
designs, same _ positions. 
Again, a tattoo design can 
be altered by adding to it or 
covering it with another 
pattern; it can be acquired 
in support of a faked iden- 
tity; it can be removed en- 
tirely, if small, leaving only 
a@ scar. 

Even since _ fingerprint 
adoption, tattoo marks have 
proved of real service in the 
Navy in identifications in 
difficult circumstances. In 

(Continued on page 57) 


You pays your money 
and you takes your 
choice. A cloud no 
bigger than a man’s 
hand may become 
something to rival an 
old French tapestry 
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HEN Uncle Jediah, come 

all the way from Cape Cod, 

visited his relatives across 

the street in your home 
village in the prairie country back in the 
early 1900’s, he displayed on a bared 
forearm a neat picture of an anchor in 
blue which wouldn’t come off with any 
amount of scrubbing. 

“Tattoo,” said Uncle Jed—he was that 
easy to get acquainted with—to wide- 
eyed, small-boy you, watching him per- 
form at the wash basin in the kitchen. 
You had gone over promptly to help. in 
the welcoming. He blew the suds from 


his lips. “Under the.skin. Done with” 


needles.”” But what made the color, you 
asked. “Charcoal and. spit,’”’ he replied, 
with gusto. 

Maybe he showed you later, after hav- 
ing become wholly at ease with the neigh- 
bors, a pig’s head on his left instep and 
assured you solemnly that all sailors 
knew it was an unfailing charm against 
drowning. 

Uncle Jediah had been a sailor, with a 
hitch or two in Uncle Sam’s Navy to his 
credit and years on merchant vessels that 
had taken him ’round the Horn and even 
to China. Pretty nigh everybody on 
ships in his time got tattooed, he said, 
from the captain down. It was a mark of 
the trade. If you didn’t do it, you weren’t 
a regular fellow. Abroad—why, all 
through the Pacific islands, in parts of 
Farther Asia and even in New Zealand 
the natives went in for it strong, had 
done so for centuries. Some of them were 
tattooed all over; yes, sir, from head to 
foot. He had seen them. You doubted 
this, for you had come to know Uncle 
Jed quite well. 

When your family moved to a larger 
town, you noticed the iceman, sleeves 
rolled up, had on his forearm an anchor, 
a flag and the initials, “U. S. N.,”:en- 
closed within a circle of stars. [twas no 
surprise to be told that ‘he had Been in 
the Navy, too—Spanish-American War, 
in fact—and that “almost everybody did 
* 

Then the circus came along, proclaim- 
ing among its wonders a/completely tat- 
tooed man. You didn’t believe it nor did 
any of your chums, but you remembered 
Uncle Jed and you went to see. Sure 
enough, that man was tattooed from the 
crown of his bald or shaved head clear 
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down to and including 
the soles of his feet. 
He stooped over, he 
lifted his feet, to show 
you. His face was 
tattooed: nose, lips, 
cheeks, chin. His chest 
and back were tat- 
tooed: large pictures 
of a battleship, a 
tiger’s head, the face 
of George Washing- 
ton. And on down, in 
black= and red, in 
various shades of blue, 
and brown, 
above and below the 
brief trunks, were but- 
terflies and dragons 
and serpents and dag- 
gers and crosses and 
hearts and clasped 
hands and-~ dancing 
girls. The last had 
little, in fact, nothing 
on them; you were 
quite abashed. 

It was many years 
before you learned 
that the circus man 
had not acquired his 
tattooings’ when, as 
advertised, “a captive 
among. savage tribes 
in the South Seas.” He had them put on 
solely for commercial purposes and had 
probably never gone farther than the 
New York Bowery or Sands Street, 
Brooklyn, to get them. 

Both the iceman _and Uncle Jediah 
knew. Tattooing was-at one time so 
common among sailor men, .both in the 
Navy and outside, that it was just one of 
those things a new.man took on to estab- 
lish himself as one of the crew. Profes- 
sional] tattooers holding forth near water 
fronts in home or foreign ports would do 
the blue. jacket some kind of design at 
whatever price he could pay, or’ some 
amateur on shipboard would doit -ar 
members of-a crew would tattoo one’ an- 
other. It. was the custom, the fashion, 
even. Not. to bear a tattoo mark might 
make you noticeable, set you apart from 
your fellow tars, be embarrassing. It was 
like wearing hoop-skirts, or chin whiskers, 
in-a certain era. 

Getting one’s self tattooed has almost 


Tattooing, traditionally a delight to the” 
sailorman, has been on the way out these 
past several years. There’s still no official ban 
on it in the Navy : 


gone out in the United States Navy 
day. As far back as the year after 
World War, J. H. Taylor of the Identif 
tions Office of the Navy directed pub 
attention to a marked decline of 
practice among enlisted men. No 
nearly. twenty years later, Mr. Ta 
states that the decline has persis 
steadily, year after year, so that appl 
cants for. first enlistment rarely sh 
tattoos or acquire them after enlist 

It is largely the older men in the servi 
who. bear them, if at all. —. 

In the. Navy Building-in Washingt 
officers themselves will tell. you 
mighty laughter that many of the hig 
ranks, . including admirals even, | ca ; 
some tattoo marks. These are remind 
of their younger days. Did not. the 
King George V of England have a; 
colored dragon on the -underside.of- 
left forearm, token of his turn as midshif 
man? Were not various others of Europ 
royalty.of his time similarly adorned? 
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Navy authorities say the high type of 
men being enlisted explains the -passing 
of the tattooed bluejacket. The new men 
are better educated and less superstitious 
than were many of the men of the older 
dav. As better educated, these new men 
fail to believe that the human surface is 
made more beautiful by pricking into it 
pictorial designs in nearly indelible 
colors. As less superstitious, they scoff at 
the pig’s head tradition and at such 
other convictions of old-time sailors as 
that a Rock of Ages tattoo protects one 
from most of life’s ills. 

What is true of the bluejacket is true 


also of men in the Marine Corps and in 
the Army. Marines and soldiers used to 
get tattooed, too, in the old days when 
it was quite the thing but, it seems, 
never to the extent, proportionally, of 
sailors. All through the armed services 
tattooing is regarded as definitely on its 
way out. Tattoo is sounding for tattooing. 

As improved quality of personnel in 
the defense forces fits into The American 
Legion’s advocacy of an adequate na- 
tional defense, this passing of an old 
practice is not without relation to that 
promotion. 

Both Navy and Army have avoided 


any seeming approval of voluntary tat- 
tooing, if for no other reason than regard 
for the danger of infection. Neither has 
expressly forbidden it except as to cer- 
tain designs. Despite adoption by the 
Navy in 1907 of fingerprinting for all 
officers and enlisted men, it still believes 
a record of tattoo and other body marks 
desirable. It continues to record for each 
new recruit on outline diagrams of a 
man’s body, front and back, the position 
and nature of prominent scars, moles, 
birth marks or tattoos. The diagrams 
become part of his service record. Like 
records are filed in the Navy Depart- 
ment at Washington, as are his finger- 
prints. In cases wherein prompt finger- 
print checkup is not possible, as when 
ships are far from home, or where hands 
are missing, tattoo marks have some- 
times been found useful. This use of 
body diagrams extends to the Marine 
Corps, as part of the Navy. 

In the Army, however, Regular and 
National Guard, the tattoo 
has no recognition these 
days in enlisting. The Army 
in 1924, seventeen years 
after its adoption of finger- 
printing, stopped using the 
body diagrams and record- 
ing of marks and centered 
its reliance wholly in finger- 
prints. As of today, there is 
no place in the enlistment 
record for entering body 
marks unless a medical ex- 
aminer chooses to list them 
in the space for “Remarks.” 
It is not required. 

Army men point ‘out, and 
Navy men agree, that a tat- 
too mark alone may not -be 
conclusive evidence of iden- 
tity. Just as herd impulse is 
held to account, in the main, 
for getting tattooed at all, 
the same force, they say, 
impels men to imitation, to 
get tattooed alike—same 
designs, same _ positions. 
Again, a tattoo design can 
be altered by adding to it or 
covering it with another 
pattern; it can be acquired 
in support of a faked iden- 
tity; it can be removed en- 
tirely, if small, leaving only 
a scar. 

Even since fingerprint 
adoption, tattoo marks have 
proved of real service in the 
Navy in identifications in 
difficult circumstances. In 

(Continued on page 57) 
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(The scene is the meeting room of Blank 
Post of The American Legion at the begin- 
ning of a joint meeting of the Post and its 
Auxiliary Unit.) 

CoMMANDER: I now call this joint 
meeting of Blank Post of The American 
Legion and our own Unit of The American 
Legion Auxiliary to order. This being a 
joint meeting, we were very much puz- 
zled as to whether it should open with the 
ritual of the Legion or that of the Aux- 
iliary, so we compromised by agreeing 
to open it without amy ceremony. 

Mrs. JONES, Sr. (loudly to her daugh- 
ter-in-law): What was that? I can’t hear 
him. 

Mrs. Jones, Jr.: Would you mind 
talking a little louder, please, Com- 
mander? Mother’s very hard of hearing. 

COMMANDER: I’m sorry. 

(The COMMANDER repeats his former re- 
marks in a louder tone.) 

MADAME PRESIDENT: Yes, as it was a 
joint meeting we did think of opening 
with both ceremonies, but we decided 
that that would take too long and— 

CoMMANDER: Yes, and that’s why we 
decided to— 

MADAME PRESIDENT: Yes, that’s why 
we thought it would be just as well to 
have no ceremony at all. 

CoMRADE Buzsy: (whispering to Com- 
RADE Dickson): Well, we’re getting a 
joint opening, anyhow. 

CoMRADE Dickson (whispering to 
CoMRADE BuzBy): Maybe it would 
have saved time to have both ceremonies. 

CoMMANDER: Now, Ladies and Fellow 
Legionnaires, I am going to turn the 
Post’s end of this meeting over to Com- 
rade Smith, Chairman of the Special 
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Committee appointed by me to arrange 
this meeting, as he has gone to a great 
deal of trouble with the Auxiliary—no, 
I don’t mean he had trouble with the 
Auxiliary at all, but there was a lot of 
work in getting the thing arranged, and I 
feel that he should have all the credit and 
the honor of presiding. Comrade Smith. 

(Applause, as COMRADE SMITH fakes 
the gavel from the COMMANDER.) 

COMRADE SMITH: Comrades, this here 
joint meetin’ is somethin’ which is goin’ 
to do you birds a hell of— 

Mrs. Jones, Sr. (Loudly to Mrs. 
Jones, JR.): I can hear him fine. 

SmiTH: Excuse me, I mean a whale of a 
lot of good. We figured to save time we 
would pass up all the business of both 
organizations except new business which 
somebody might want to bring up, but 
I been thinkin’ it over and I guess maybe 
we can pass up new business, too. 

Mrs. SCHWARTZ: Excuse me, but is 
new business somethink anybody should 
be passink up these days? 

(Laughter.) 

Mrs. Jones, Sr. (loudly to Mrs. JONES, 
Jr.): What are they laughing at? 

Mrs. Jones, JR. (to Mrs. JONES, SR.): 

“T’'ll tell you later, mother. 

SmitH: I guess there ain’t nobody here 
tonight what don’t agree with Mrs. 
Schwartz about that. And because busi- 
ness is what it is today—or maybe I 
should of said ain’t what it is—no, I 
mean is what it ain’t—well, what I mean 
is, it ain’t—a lot of our buddies is out of 
jobs. We been tryin’ to find work for ’em, 
but durin’ that time they got to eat an’ 
their families has got to eat, and right 
there this Auxiliary of ourn has done a 


wonderful job, which I want the Presi- 
dent should tell you about. So I’m goin’ 
to put this here sledge-hammer, or what- 
ever it is, in her dainty pink fingers, like 
the poet would say, and ask her to tell us 
all about that. 

MADAME PRESIDENT: Thank you, Mr. 
Smith. Of course we don’t like to talk 
about ourselves, but we really ought to 
tell you that we are taking care of seven 
families of ex-service men who are out of 
employment—seeing that they have food, 
clothing, heat and so on, so that they 
won’t have to go on relief. And it has 
kept us busy giving cake sales, suppers, 
card parties, gathering donations and all, 
but our members have all worked dili- 
gently and faithfully and cheerfully— 
every one of them. One family, for exam- 
ple, just had a baby added to its list and— 

Mrs. Jones, Sr. (loudly to Mrs. 
Jones, Jr.): Who just had a baby? 

Mrs. Jones, JR. (420 Mrs. Jones, Sr.): 
Ssshh, please, mother! 

MADAME PRESIDENT: That gave us 
some unexpected activity. But every- 
thing’s all right now. We have taken good 
care of these families and we still have 
over two hundred and fifty dollars in our 
treasury and— 

MADAME TREASURER (crisply): Two 
hundred and fifty-eight dollars and sixty- 
two cents. 

MADAME PRESIDENT: Thank you. Two 
hundred and fifty-eight, sixty. 

MADAME TREASURER: Sixty-two cents. 
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MADAME PRESIDENT: Excuse me. Six- 
ty-two cents. 

Mrs. JONEs, Sr. (loudly to Mrs. JONEs, 
Jr.): Two cents for what? 

Mrs. JONES, JR. (to Mrs. JONES, SR.): 
Sixty-two cents. 

Mrs. JONES, SR.: Well, sixty-two cents 
for what? 

Mrs. JONES, JR.: Two hundred and 
fifty-eight dollars and sixty-two cents, ex- 
actly. That’s the amount the Unit’s got. 
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Mrs. Jones, Sr.: What did we spend 
all that money for? 

MADAME PRESIDENT: That’s the money 
we didn’t spend, Mrs. Jones. 

Mrs. Jones, Sr.: The money we 
didn’t spend? What are we talking about 
that for? We didn’t spend eighteen bil- 
lion dollars, neither, but there wouldn’t 
be any sense talking about it. 

MADAME PRESIDENT (loudly): That’s 
the money we have in the treasury. I’m 


“What I mean is, this here is a token of our love and affection” 
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“O.K., mister. Don’t git tough. 
Kennedy only told me to collect 
the five if I could git it” 


telling them how much we have in the 
treasury. 

Mrs. Jones, Sr.: Oh! We had more 
than that. 

MADAME PRESIDENT: Yes, at the last 
meeting, but we spent some since. That’s 
what we have now. 

MADAME TREASURER (efficiently): 
Ninety-five dollars and fifty-seven cents. 

Mrs. Jones, Sr.: We got now? 

MADAME TREASURER: No, no. That’s 
what we spent. 

Mrs. Jones, Sr.: I don’t understand 
this thing. I thought you were talking 
about the money we didn’t spend. 

Mrs. Jones, Jr. (desperately to Ma- 
DAME PRESIDENT): Go ahead, go ahead. 
(To Mrs. Jones, Sr.) I'll explain it to 
you later, mother. You mustn’t intéer- 
rupt. 

Mrs. Jones, Sr.: I didn’t mean to in- 
terrupt, but I just thought I had a right 
to know what she was talking about, 
when it comes to the money we spent 
or the money we didn’t spend, whichever 
it is, because I was on the committee 
which— 

Mrs. Jones, Jr.: Sh, Mother, sh! 

Mrs. Jones, Sr. (not liking this at all): 
Don’t keep shushing me all the time, 
Maggie. How often do I have to tell you? 
You might think I was— 

CoMRADE Jones (calling from across 
the room): ’At’s all right, Mom. Maggie 
an’ me’ll give you the low down on it 
when we get home. 

Mrs. Jones, Jr.: Yes, Mother, sure. 
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(To Mapame PRESIDENT) I’m awfully 
sorry. Please go on. 

MADAME PRESIDENT: Well—where was 
I now? 

(There is a commotion at the door.) 

SmitH: What’s the matter there, Jim? 

SERGEANT-AT-ARMS: Guy here with a 
big box from Kennedy, the florist. I tell 
him he’s all wet, there ain’t no wedding 
here and the funeral parlors is across the 
street. 

SmitH: No, no. That’s all right, Jim. I 
know what it is. Bring it in. 

SERGEANT-AT-ARMS: Oh! . . . Hand it 
over. ... What? (Yelling to Smitu.) He 
says it’s five dollars. 

SmitH (yelling to SERGEANT-AT-ARMS): 
What the—I told him to send the bill to 
the Post! 

SERGEANT-AT-ARMS (bellowing): He 
says send the bill to the Post. 

YoutH AT THE Door: O.K., mister. 
Don’t git tough. Kennedy only told me 
to collect the five if I could git it. So 
long. 

SmitTH: Bring it right up here, Jim. It 
should of been here long before this. 

(SERGEANT-AT-ARMS brings forward an 
immense box and delivers it to SMITH, who 
opens it with some difficulty during an 
awkward pause, and produces an elaborate 
floral display over half the size of the 
PRESIDENT.) 

BuzBy (whispering to Dickson): Who 
in blazes authorized him to spend the 
Post’s money? 

Dickson (whispering to Buzpy): I 
don’t know, but it looks like he got our 
money’s worth, anyhow. 

Smit (to the PRESIDENT): Mrs. Presi- 
dent, it cer’nly gives me a honor and a 
pleasure to give you these—I mean on 
behalf of this here Post I present you 
with this beautiful, er, bookay which I 


want you to appreciate what love and 
affection I have for you—I mean we have 
for you—that is, for the Auxiliary, which 
we would like to give every lady here 
just the same as this, only we are sorry 
we ain’t got the money to do it and may- 
be there wouldn’t be room, anyhow, 
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“So I’m puttin’ this sledge-hammer, or 
whatever it is, in her dainty pink fingers” 


“I’m so sorry for dropping those 
papers. I’m the clumsiest person” 


which we will have to give to you as 
standin’ for the Auxiliary which we all 
have a great love and affection for on 
account of what they mean to us and all. 
What I mean is, this here is a token of our 
love and affection. 

(Applause, as the PRESIDENT receives 
and wrestles with the horticultural exhibit.) 

MADAME PRESIDENT: This is indeed a 
great surprise and delight, and both for 
myself and on behalf of the Unit let me 
thank the Post most sincerely—and you, 
Mr. Smith—for this very artistic re 
membrance and the most graceful man- 
ner in which it has been presented. 

SmitH (beaming): ’At’s all right, Mrs. 
President. And now I would like you to 
call on some of your committee chairmen 
—er, chairwomen—chairladies, to tell 
the palookas in this Post what it’s all 
about. 

VOICES FROM THE MALE SECTION: 
Boo-0o0-oo! 

MADAME PRESIDENT: I don’t think the 
members of this Post need to be told what 
it’s all about, Mr. Smith. 

SmitH: You don’t know ’em. 

MADAME PRESIDENT: But perhaps they 
will be interested to know what their 
Auxiliary Unit’s doing. We don’t want to 
blow our own horn. We just want to be 
as much help to the Post as we can. Well, 
the first I shall (Continued on page 48) 
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CERTAIN FOURTHS OF JULY 


ULY 4, 1776, is not the only July 4th in 

American history that is worth remem- 
bering. 

On July 4, 1802, the United States 
Military Academy at West Point was officially 
opened. 

On July 4, 1826, fiftieth anniversary of the 
promulgation of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, Thomas Jefferson, author of the docu- 
ment, and John Adams, who alphabetically 
heads the list of signers, each a former Presi- 
dent, died. 

On July 4, 1828, the first passenger railroad 
in the United States, the nucleus from which 
the Baltimore and Ohio system grew, began 
operations. 

On July 4, 1872, Calvin Coolidge, destined 
to become thirtieth President of the United 
States, was born at Plymouth, Vermont. 

On July 4, 1898, America celebrated mo- 
mentous victories by land and sea—the battles 
of San Juan and El Caney and the destruction 
of Cervera’s fleet. 

Some of these events obviously were keyed 
on Independence Day. But most of them were 
coincidences. One of them, the conjoined 
deaths of Jefferson and Adams, is assuredly 
one of the most remarkable coincidences in 
history—it is as though divinity had sought 
to signalize the passing of an epoch. 


HERE was yet another Fourth of July 

which is memorable for a climactic combi- 
nation of events—events even more dramatic 
than the passing of two former Presidents. On 
July 4, 1863, the city of Vicksburg capitulated 
after a siege in which the honors were even 
so far as courage and valor were concerned, 
regardless of the outcome. And on July 4, 
1863, the North thrilled to the news that Lee’s 
spearhead thrust up from Virginia had been 
blunted — thrilled, and thanked God, and 
blessed the name of Gettysburg. 

Gettysburg had everything. It was a battle 
in the classic manner. It was a problem, a 
whole series of problems, a// the problems 
from the textbooks on tactics lifted out of the 
printed page and put to the ultimate test of 
experience. The world has seen nothing like 
it since. There have been, of course, struggles 
on a vaster scale, involving many times the 
number of men engaged at Cemetery and Sem- 
inary Ridges and the Peach Orchard and 
Little Round Top and the Wheat Field and 
Culp’s Hill. The A. E. F.’s own Meuse-Ar- 
gonne saw probably ten times as many men in 
action. China and Spain offer daily the spec- 
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tacle of machine-shop jousts of which each 
may be a deadlier, certainly an infinitely more 
mechanized, Gettysburg. But Gettysburg itself 
remains the soldier's perfect conception of 
battle. Caesar and Hannibal would have 
thought so, Foch and Pétain and Hindenburg 
and Ludendorff certainly did think so. The 
1863 American model has yet to be surpassed. 


O GETTYSBURG, the first three days of 

this July, will flock as many as may be of 
the survivors, North and South, of the grand 
crisis of seventy-five years ago. For the fiftieth 
anniversary, in 1913 (and what a placid, or- 
derly, somnolent year it was!), some 54,000 
veterans assembled there in what proved to 
be the most notable reunion in American his- 
tory. How many will make the sacred pilgrim- 
age this year? Time has cut more deadly 
windrows in the ranks than all the guns of 
Meade and Lee. 

The American Legion—an American Le- 
gion that marks the Seal burning of the bar- 
riers that once divided North and South—will 
have an important share in the proceedings. 
The National Commander will be present as 
representative-in-chief of the younger veterans, 
and the Department of Pennsylvania and its 
neighbors will codperate in the anniversary. 

The younger veterans? Not so young as 
they were, not by twenty years. How many 
of the younger veterans will make the seventy- 
fifth anniversary Meuse-Argonne pilgrimage 
in 1993? Nothing like so many as the Blue 
and the Gray will send to Gettysburg this July. 
Ours was an older army than theirs, and we 
veterans live in a world that exacts a higher 
toll in nervous energy than did the placid 
America of the 1880’s—and we stand today 
where the veteran of Gettysburg stood in that 
bland decade. 

A salute, then, to the gallant band of sur- 
vivors! Their colors have faded into a single 
monotone of honor. They will face each other 
again, most of them perhaps for the first time 
since 1863, not as sons of a house divided 
against itself but as men of proved valor and 
firm good will, representatives of a unified 
America. 

Here is a test: At the farthest point of the 
Southern advance a marker indicates the high 
tide of the Confederacy. There two men fell, 
Lieutenant Cushing and General Armistead. 
Which was the Southerner and which was the 
Yankee? All that matters now, and all that 
memory carries in mind, is the fact that both 
were Americans. 
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NE HUNDRED days without an auto- 
mobile or pedestrian fatality on its 
streets is the astonishing record that has 
just been made at Providence, Rhode 

Island. Astonishing because in that city of more 
than a quarter of a million people the number of 
days free from street killings is the highest for 
any American city of two hundred thousand 
population or more since the automobile came to 


add to traffic hazards. Three months, plus, of per- _ 


sonal safety on the streets of this great industrial 
city, capital of the smallest State, is encouraging 
and indicates that even better records may be 
made by other cities. 

Rhode Island is safety conscious. Highway acci- 
dents are becoming fewer and fewer. The fatality 
rate has decreased and the accident cost, as mea- 
sured in terms of dollars and cents, has sharply de- 
clined. The entire State, most unfavorably situated 
for such a test because of the great number of 
through highways over which thousands of tran- 
sient cars pass each day, has given abundant proof 
that accidents are not a necessary price we must 
pay for high speed highways and the mobility of 
the motor car. There, also, because of the closely 
knit towns and cities and the dense vehicular 
traffic, driving is made more hazardous. Rhode 
Island’s noteworthy achievement has amply dem- 
onstrated the value and the necessity of safety 
education, such as the campaigns being carried on 
by Posts and Departments of The American 
Legion. 

Highway safety has long been a major program 
in the Department of Rhode Island, and its De- 
partment Safety Committee, under the leadership 
of Vice Commander Gordon T. Miller, has had a 
place of leadership in all the activities looking to- 
ward greater safety on the streets and highways. 
The Legion Committee carried the campaign, 
working in full codperation with A. W. Ravenell, 
State Safety Coérdinator, other state officials and 
safety organizations, into every. section of the 
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Forty thousand dead, a million and a quarter injured and an 
economic loss of close to two billion dollars is the price we paid 
last year for the privilege of operating motor vehicles on high-7 
ways and city streets. Cutting this terrific cost in lives and_ 
property is a major Legion objective. Below, radiator cover used 7 
by Thomas McKee Post, Monessen, Pennsylvania, which carried 
a startling reminder to drivers 
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Hundreds of Posts have erected warning signs on the highways 
leading into their communities. El Cajon (California) Post brings 
motorists to slow time with a thought of the children 


State. The results, at the beginning of the 
campaign, were so gratifying that Gover- 
nor Robert E. Quinn, by official procla- 
mation, set aside the entire month of 
February as “‘American.Legion Accident 
Prevention Month,” ‘and called upon all 
citizens to-join with the Legion in itseffort. 

The educational campaign conducted 
by Vice Commander Gordon and his 
committee was not confined to preaching 
safety in the Posts. The campaign was 
carried to the general public by means of 
the newspapers, radio, public speeches, 
talks to school children, showing the 
Legion safety films, “Night Driving,” 
and “Stop, Look and Live,” to civic 
groups, schools and public gatherings, 
display of posters on automobile wind- 
shields, and the use of one hundred and 
forty full-sized Legion billboards, ‘‘Mak- 
ing America Safe,”’ posted along the high- 
ways carrying the heaviest traffic. Signs 
indicating speed limits were spaced at 
frequent intervals. 

The educational campaign, which has 
brought high commendation to the De- 
partment Safety Committee, was not 
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assumed by a few members who were 
permitted to carry the entire load, but 
rather the committee directs an organized 
effort in which hundreds of members of 
the several Posts have their work as- 
signed and definite duties to perform. 
These Legionnaires are organized into 
four district teams, each unit striving to 
maintain a high standard of efficiency for 
its area. The achievement has attracted 
more than local attention; for instance 
on the afternoon that Providence passed 
its hundredth day without a traffic killing 
the story was broadcast to the nation 
through the facilities of one hundred 
radio stations. 

Other Departments are attacking the 
problem of highway safety from the 
angle best adapted to their area, or, after 
survey of the field, do that work which 
has been neglected by highway officials 
or safety organizations. In each Depart- 
ment something can be done—something 
is being done—to check the mounting 
toll of highway fatalities, which, in 1937, 
accounted for a total in round numbers 
of 40,000 men, women and children. 
Something can be done to reduce the 
economic loss, which has reached an esti- 
mated $2,000,000,000 annually—several 
times the annual fire loss in the United 
States, and nearly equal to the cost of 
our public school system. Automobiles 
are a necessity in this mechanical age, 
but their operation on our highways 
during the past ten years has killed al- 
most as many people as have been killed 
in all the wars in which the United States 
has engaged. Safety experts agree that 
the high fatality rate cannot be charged 
to faulty automobiles and other motor 
vehicles. They are in agreement that the 
machines operated today are equipped 


with adequate safety devices. It is the 
human element that is largely at fault, 
and it is to the individual driver the edu- 
cational campaigns are directed. 

In the Department of West Virginia a 
campaign of safety education through the 
Post has been initiated, each vying for 
a trophy put up by Past Department 
Commander W. G. Stathers. There, as in 
most Departments of the Legion, the 
mounting number of deaths on the high- 
way has been challenged by a practical 
campaign of safety education, legisla- 
tion, and a strict enforcement of the laws 
relating to the operation of motor vehi- 
cles. Codéperation with officials and with 
safety councils is the first requirement of 
this West Virginia contest. 

Just a few months ago Past Depart- 
ment Commander Matthew J. Murphy 
told in this magazine of the highway 
lighting program initiated by the De- 
partment of Illinois, with the objective 
of eliminating some of the hazards of 
night driving, and thus reduce the num- 
ber of night accidents. He pointed out 

that though only 
Come back here, Wart! twenty-five per- 
cent of motor 
vehicles are mov- 
ing at night, the 
hours of darkness 
account for forty- 
eight percent of 
all motor vehicle 
accidents and six- 
ty percent of the 
deaths. And fur- 
ther, that it had 
been demonstra- 
ted time and time 
again, by actual 
tests, that the 
number and cost 
of traffic accidents can be held to a low 
figure by adequate lighting of high speed 
and heavily traveled highways, at sharp 
turns and at crossings The plan attracted 
attention; newspapers took up the story, 
one or more in each of the forty-eight 
States either published the article in full 
or commented editorially on the desir- 
ability of lighted highways. The Illinois 
plan was thus made known to millions of 
newspaper readers and, as a natural re- 
sult, was widely discussed and has been 
adopted as an objective in many places 
by highway officials and safety organiza- 
tions. The Department of Illinois, how- 
ever, does not stop at the advocacy of 
highway lighting; it carries on a balanced 
highway safety program year after year. 

Much of the Legion effort in promoting 
safety campaigns is directed to school 
children who will soon be operating auto- 
mobiles, and in organizing safety patrols 
in schools. Hundreds of school patrols 
are sponsored and directed by Legion 


» Posts as a feature of the safety program, 


and dozens of ‘“‘clean record”’ reports are 
received from these units. One especially 
outstanding school patrol is that spon- 
sored by Albert Michael Post at Pipe- 
stone, Minnesota, which, in the seven 
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Mariposa Tree Memorial of more than one hundred feet. Th 
memorial tree is a gray and rp 


ANY years ago, in 1921 to beaten old veteran, scarred by the 

be exact, the members of ages of forest fires, which have swept the 
Yosemite (California) Post, whose grove time and again during the 
membership for the most part is thirty centuries when it put forth j 
made up of officials and employ- first shoots. In that region the wint 
es of Yosemite National Park, are long and severe—the accompanyif 
determined to set up a memorial picture was made in mid-May by Ran 
to the World War dead. Their Ralph H. Anderson when snow wag 
home station in the great seven- banked high against the trees—and evel 
mile valley sliced out of the heart trees must have hardihood and staming 
of the Sierras and removed from to withstand the ever-constant batt 
the rush and bustle of everyday with the elements. 
affairs, did not seem to be quite Yosemite Post, always an active uni 
the place for a monument or of the Legion, is making plans to entep 
memorial erected by the hands of tain hundreds and thousands of Legion 
men. They decided upon the naires who will make the trek to the West 
dedication of one of the giant Coast next September, with Los Angel 
sequoias in the nearby Mariposa and the National Convention as them 
Grove of Big Trees—one of the objective. An object of interest to theg 
oldest things now visitors to Yosemite and 
living upon the earth IFT could only vemem- = the Mariposa Grove will 
ber eho Tarrcnues ony be the three-thousand-year- 
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“© The American Le- ¥ ay Neither had the Step 
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nor the oldest tree ay . €<% ago when Lambert Fair- 

in the Mariposa V~ child, Past Commander 

Grove, where some U SE he) } and present Chaplain of 

of the giants, grow- Ar w\] Captain Belvidere Brooks 


ing slowly through Uae) wt Post, New York City, re 
long centuries, have Mn Wiatey, «ported that his Post hada 
attained a height of | wit §86=6patriarch—a_ninety-six 
more than two hun- | en Me! =—vear-old veteran of the 
dred and fifty feet SORRELL, o Civil War. Colonel J. A. 
and a circumference IRN Mv Bates, the present and 


The American Legion, 3,000- 

year-old giant tree in Mari- 

posa Grove, California, dedi- 

cated as a living memoria! to 
the World War dead 


years it has served the Pipestone school, 
can report, “No accidents have occurred 
near or about the school.” 

Signboards placed at the main high- 
ways leading into towns and cities con- 
stantly remind the traveling public of 
the Legion’s interest in highway safety. 
“Children Should Be Seen and Not Hurt”’ 
is the reminder of El Cajon (California) 
Post to the visiting motorist; hundreds 
of signs erected by Posts in other com- 
munities bear messages of similar import. 
Minco (Oklahoma) Post’s attention-ar- 
resting sign says: ““This Is God’s Country, 
Don’t Drive Through It Like Hell.” 

Then, there are thousands of Legion 
safety posters set up along the highways. 
And always the individual driver is ad- 
monished to show the same courtesy to a 


fellow driver on the road that he would 
extend to a guest in his home. That ac- Patriarch J. A. Bates confers with Stanley Clutterbuck, Post 


complished, the number of accidents will Commander, Post Chaplain Lambert Fairchild, Auxiliare Joan 
be reduced to an unavoidable minimum. Solomon, and Adjutant Arthur Rosenthal, Jr., Sons of the Legion 
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All set for a meeting of the 
National Executive Commit- 
tee; National Chaplain Frank 
Lawler, National Commander 
Daniel J. Doherty, National 
Adjutant Frank E. Samuel, and 
John W. Kaiser, who makes 
the record 


only Patriarch the Post has had, has 
found much pleasure and happiness in his 
association with the veterans of a younger 
generation, and is a regular attendant at 
Post meetings and social functions. 

This idea of establishing a social and 
fraternal link with the few remaining 
men who fought in the sixties, whether 
Blue or Gray, seems well worth while 
passing on. In many communities, in 
which there is an active Legion Post, 
still remains one or more of these vet- 
erans, men who have all but outlived 
their comrades of the Grand Army of the 
Republic or the United Confederate Vet- 
erans, but who are still young enough in 
spirit-to thoroughly enjoy fellowship 
with the men who served in the World 
War. In the designation of a Post Patri- 
arch the New York Post has had due 
regard for the constitutional prohibition 
of honorary memberships in the Legion, 
and has made it clear that such position 
does not carry with it special membership. 

Colonel Bates, who observed his 
ninety-sixth birthday on May rst, is still 
young enough to take an active part in 
public affairs and frequently appears on 
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who has reported every National Conven- 
tion since that at Portland in 1932. He 
makes the record, and, barring sickness 
or a sprained wrist, will be on hand to 
take the next Convention at Los Angeles. 
Legionnaire Kaiser is that chap who sits 
at the side of the speakers on the plat- 
form in the convention hall and plays 
out yards of tape on a funny little ma- 
chine. There are but few words of the 
speeches, discussions and reports that 
escape him. Reporting a Legion National 
Convention is not a job for a boy. 

There is noise and tumult all around 
but the reporting goes on. The first tran- 
script is so complete that it is possible 
to place an accurate summary of the 
convention proceedings—a pamphlet of 
some sixty to ninety pages printed in 
small type—in the hands of lingering 
delegates on the morning after adjourn- 
ment. The complete verbatim record is 
filed at National Headquarters, where, it 
is said by some who are competent to 


One hundred recruits, representing many racial groups, sit 
down with old timers to enjoy a victory banquet given by 
Hilo (Hawaii) Post 


radio broadcasts. He looks back over the 
years and recalls that he sang at the Lin- 
coln funeral in Chicago; served as United 
States Marshal in Savannah, Georgia, in 
1868 to 1870, and, in 1932, retired from a 
music business which he had conducted 
sixty-three years. He was the last Com- 
mander of Captain William A. Jackson 
Post, G. A. R., Middletown, New York, 
and is now affiliated with 
Alexander Hamilton Post, 
New York City. 


Making the Record 


F THERE is anyone com- 
petent to speak of the 
Legion record it is Legion- 
naire John W. Kaiser of 
River Grove (Illinois) Post; 


express an opinion, the official records 
approach one hundred percent in com- 
pleteness. 

How is this reporting done? The funny 
little machine is a stenotype, a midget 
cousin to a typewriter, a little instrument 
that produces notes on a sort of ticker 
tape as fast as the trained fingers of the 
operator can fly. Kaiser’s fingers are 
trained to move with great rapidity and 
at times at the New York Convention 
his machine was required to take as high 
as two hundred and fifty words a minute. 
That is master reporting. He also makes 
a verbatim report of the meetings of the 
National Executive Committee and the 
meetings of some of the major commit- 
tees. In his Legion service, which dates 
back to 1930, he has recorded and tran- 
scribed more (Continued on page 60) 
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Conducted by Dan Sowers 


OMRADE Morgan D. Roderick, 
of New York City, recalls a 
small lad who was watching the 
Legion National Convention pa- 
rade up Fifth Avenue last year. It was 
the first time he had seen veterans on the 
hoof. After watching several bemedaled 
contingents go by, he turned to his 
mother. 
“Mama, why do they wear their 
money pinned on their coats? Don’t they 
have any pockets?” 


CCORDING to Reau Kemp, of 


Delevan (Illinois) Post, a number of 


@)_ ls 


Legionnaires were seated around 
a table in a crowded restaurant 
when a much hurried waitress 
spilt a bowl of hot soup all over a 
chaplain. The good man splut- 
tered, tried to control his anger, 
and finally sounded off with: 

“Come, come! One of you sin- 
ful comrades say something ap- 
propriate!” 


ADET Herman Lazares of 

West Virginia University R. 
0. T. C. tells about a bashful 
student who had been keeping 
steady company with a fair co-ed 
for nearly three years. Times 
were bad, and the continual re- 
duction in his spending allowance 
was much too well reflected in the 
economies he had to practice 
when dating. One evening he said 
to the girl friend: 

“Peggy, you know I’ve always 
relied on you, and may I—that is 
—would you—er—r—can you— 
ah—Peggy, will you marry me?” 

“Oh-h-h,” Peggy sighed with 
apparent relief. ““You certainly 
gave me a fright. I thought 
you wanted to borrow some money.” 


ND now comes Department Adjutant 
Thomas H. Hayden, of Kentucky, 
with the incident of two befuddled visi- 
tors to the Kentucky Derby who ap- 
proached a hotel desk to register. One of 
them attempted to tell the clerk what 
they wanted, but in vain. Finally the 
other said: 

“Jush a minute. What we wansh ish a 
bed with two rooms.” 

“I think what you want,” said the 
clerk, “is a room with two beds.” 

This met with the approval of the 
men, and a few minutes later—fully 
dressed—they were stretched out on the 
same bed. 
wee Jack, there’s somebody in my 
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there’sh somebody sleeping in mine too.” 
“‘What’sh you say les’ kick ’em out.’ ” 
There were sounds of a terrific struggle. 
“Shay, Jack,” one of them panted. 
“T got mine out.” 
“Good boy! But, I can’t handle mine— 
he pushed me out.” 
“Thash all right, pal, you jush come 
an’ sleep with me.” 


AST Department Commander Vayne 
M. Armstrong, of Indiana, relates a 
story about a time when he was crowded 
into a French box car enroute from Cher- 
bourg to Somewhere-Else-in-France. A 











Gonrner ti 


“He broke his leg! Quick, call a carpenter!” 


corporal in charge of the detachment was 
a former insurance salesman and a most 
loquacious conversationalist. As the 
journey progressed, the men began grum- 
bling about discomforts, but above 
everyone else could be heard the corporal 
talking at a prolific clip. Finally from out 
of the darkness a gruff voice was heard: 

“My gawsh, corporal! If you ever get 
bumped off, someone will have to take a 
club and kill your mouth to finish the job.” 


R the sign collectors, club, Legion- 
naire Bill Brightwell, of Washington, 
Pennsylvania, submits one he saw on a 
New Jersey highway: 
MODERN ANTIQUES 


SIX-YEAR-OLD youngster had 
seen his first football game. The fea- 
ture that caught his chief approval be- 


came evident when he concluded his 
prayers that night with: 

God bless mama, 

God bless papa, 

God bless Freddie, 

Rah! Rah! Rah! 


OE E. RABINOVICH of Grand 

Forks, North Dakota, and member of 
the National Americanism Commission, 
tells about a young clergyman who, 
after his first funeral sermon, wished to 
invite the mourners to view the remains, 
became confused and said: 

“We will now pass around the bier.” 


THEOLOGICAL student 

was sent one Sunday to sup- 
ply a vacant pulpit in a country 
town. A few days later one of 
the congregation sent him the 
weekly paper of that place with 
the following item: 

“Rev. Blank of the senior 
class at Dot Seminary supplied 
the pulpit at the Dash Church 
last Sunday, and the church will 
now be closed three weeks for 
repairs.” 


AUL BERRY, of Minneapo- 

lis, says that he knows one 
man with an impediment in his 
speech who is not in the least 
sensitive about it. Not long ago 
this man stopped him and said: 

“P-p-paul, c-can you g-g-give 
m-m-me f-fifteen m-m-minutes 
of your t-t-time?” 

“Certainly,” replied Paul. 
“What is it?” 

“I w-w-want t-to have f-f-five 
m-m-minutes’ c-c-conversation 
with you.” 


ITTLE Jane, whose grandmother was 
visiting her family, was going to bed 
when her mother called: 

“Don’t forget, dear, to include grand- 
ma in your prayers tonight, that God 
should bless her and let her live to be 
very, very old.” 

“Oh, she’s old enough,” replied Jane. 
“I'd rather pray that God would make 
her young.” 


T WAS Edward’s first visit to the 

circus, and he had just finished a tour 
of the menagerie, but if he was impressed 
he didn’t show it. 

“What do you think of the animals?” 
his uncle asked. 

The little fellow thought for a moment 
and then said: 

“TI think the elephant and the kanga- 
roo should change tails.” 
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OT ALL QUIET 


VEN though the Western Front 
of the World War was an ocean’s 
width away from the shores of 
our country, not all of the 

catastrophes of war and the resultant 
casualties were confined to the A. E. F. 
While admittedly tragic experiences in 
home camps were chargeable to accidents 
incident to training, they took their toll 
in killed and wounded. In the Air Service, 
alone, 262 student flyers met death on 
home training fields, while additional 
names were added to honor rolls through 
the wreck of a troop train and through 
other causes. 

One of the most dramatic and tragic 
accidents involved soldiers of the Balloon 
Corps. Men in that branch of service had 
a hazardous job at best—you’ll recall the 
number of observation balloons that were 
shot down by the enemy overseas, 
necessitating the hurried parachute de- 
parture of the observers. But the ex- 
plosion of an observation balloon, pic- 
tured above, occurred right here in the 
United States—at Fort Sill, Oklahoma. 
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Not on the battle line, but in 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma, this ob- 
servation balloon of the 26th 
Balloon Company exploded 
and burned on April 2, 1918. 
Forty soldiers of the crew 
suffered injuries 


This department is indebted to Craig 
S. Herbert of 3333 North 18th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, one of the 
organizers and Past Personnel Officer of 
the National Association of American 
Balloon Corps Veterans, and editor of its 
official publication Haul Down and Ease 
Off, for the use of this unusual and strik- 
ing picture. 

Herbert told us something 
about the explosion, but when 
we learned that Harry S. 
Resing of Thomas Hopkins 
Post, Wichita, Kansas, Fi- 
nance Officer of the Balloon 
Corps Veterans Association, 
was an eye-witness to the 


Hey You three dopes, up front there 
{ - Keep your heads down tt 
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accident, we appealed to Comrade Resing 
and he furnished us with this account: 

“With almost a year’s service in the 
Balloon Corps under our belts, we fel 
capable of handling any balloon, anytime, 
but after our transfer from Fort Omaha, 
Nebraska, where the Corps was oF 
ganized, to Fort Sill, Oklahoma, we had 
failed to take into consideration the fac 
that the wind which sweeps across thé 
Texas and Oklahoma panhandle is nu 
just an ordinary wind. 

“When Company A, First Balloo 
Squadron, left Fort Omaha, we though 
we were headed for France, but insted! 
were shunted to Fort Sill to help trai 
artillery troops at the School of Fire. Wi 
the receipt of a draft of men from Kel 
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Field, Texas, our company was re- 
organized into three companies, the 25th 
and 26th for service in France, and the 
oth as a permanent camp company. I 
was assigned to the 26th Company. 
“April 2, 1918, was the fateful day on 
which Major Vaughn designated the 26th 
Company to maneuver its observation 
balloon from Post Field to Camp Doni- 
phan to work directly behind Battery F, 
z30th Field Artillery, 35th Division, in 
training there. With our day’s work well 
done, but with both gunners and ob- 
servers admitting they still had something 
to learn, we started back to our hangar. 
“The wind god Aeolus called a fifty- 
mile-an-hour blow out of the Southwest 
and by the time we reached our hangar 
the wind had control of everything, 
especially our ‘sausage’ which was carry- 
ing 35,000 feet of hydrogen gas. After 
calling upon all reserves, we put the 
winch into action and slowly pulled our 
baby to earth. Over one hun- 
dred men made frantic clutches 
for the ropes and after a short 
timeall were being tossed around 
like oak leaves by the monster. 
“Then it happened! The tog- 
gle line started tearing out and 
within a few minutes we knew 
our huge balloon would soar into 
the heavens as a free agent. But 
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Killed in action, June 15, 
1919: The funeral of 
Samuel Tusco, 82d Field 
Artillery, passes through 
the streets of El Paso, 
Texas. Below, units of the 
regiment return from Ci- 
necue, Mexico, after rout- 
ing the Villista band one 
of whose snipers caused 
the soldier’s death 
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one old-timer started to 
pull the rip cord, another 
the valve cord. As the 
valve was stuck, a ladder 
was used to climb up to 
and remove the valve. 
This job was fairly under 
way when the sound of 
distant thunder rumbled. 
Before anyone could re- 
alize what was happen- 
ing, fire belched forth 
from the balloon and the 
foot racers in the crew 
had an opportunity to 
show their speed. 

“Hydrogen gas, when ignited, produces 
a very intense heat and even with all our 
speed, it seemed we would never get out 
of the heat rays. The clothing of many 
men broke into flames as they ran, and 
they had to lie down and roll to extinguish 
the fire. The men most seriously burned 
were those caught in flying ropes, who 
had to disentangle themselves before 
getting started. Over forty soldiers were 
loaded into ambulances, trucks and tour- 
ing cars and rushed to the hospital at 
Fort Sill. There were no immediate 
fatalities, but many disability discharges 
were issued as a result of injuries received 
in the explosion. 


























“Was it static, elec- 
tricity, friction or what, 
that caused the fire? 
The same question ap- 
plies to the loss of the 
Hindenburg. Even 
though the 26th Com- 
pany spent a year in 
France, it took the sand 
hills of Oklahoma to 
produce our greatest 
thrill. And I want to 
call my fellow balloon- 
ists’ attention to this: A 
twenty-year argument 
is still going on. I claim 
to be the man in the extreme left corner 
of the photograph, and I’d like to know 
who really won the race away from the 
disaster.” 

Legionnaire Herbert reports that a 
second observation balloon explosion 
occurred at Florence Field, Fort Omaha, 
Nebraska, on May 3, 1918, in which two 
men, Vincent L. Beall and John L. Davis, 
lost their lives, and twenty-six others 
were seriously burned. 

We are told by Herbert that another 
past national officer of the Balloon Corps 
Veterans Association, Wilford L. Jessup 
of Bremerton, Washington, first editor of 
the association’s official publication, was 




























also one of those hurt in the 
Fort Sill explosion. Another 
officer, Harry A. Chapman, 
who remained in service as a 
sergeant in the lighter-than- 
air branch and is now located 
in Honolulu, was the first man 
to be given the Army’s Cheney 
Award—presented each year 
for outstanding heroism in the 
Air Service—for saving many 
lives on the Italian-built di- 
rigible Roma, purchased’ just 
after the war. Ona trial flight 
near Hampton Roads, Vir- 
ginia, that ship suddenly blew 
up in the air and began to 
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Men of the 3d H. M. O. R. S.—know what this is?—polish up a few of the 
big guns, that had been invalided in action, at their base in Libourne, France 


settle in flames. Trapped in a forward 
cabin with fourteen others of the crew, 
Chapman hacked a hole through the 
fabric and stood aside to let the others 
escape, he being the last to leave and 
receiving serious burns. 

Veterans of the Balloon Corps will 
have an opportunity to talk over their 
many thrilling experiences when the 
National Association of American Bal- 
loon Corps Veterans holds its annual 
reunion and meeting during the Legion 
National Convention in Los Angeles, 
September roth to 22d. Organized during 
the Portland, Oregon, Legion National 
Convention in 1932, the association meets 
each year with the Legion. Elaborate 
plans for the entertainment of gas- 
baggers are being made by Chairman 
Fred E. Mauldin and his committee, 
with the codperation of Bed No. 4 
of the Association recently organized 
in Los Angeles. All ex-gasbaggers 
are invited and are asked to write to 
Chairman Mauldin at 400 North 
Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia. 


UZZLE fans and would-be authorities 
on matters military are invited to try 
the following abbreviation on their now 
twenty-year-elapsed memories: H. M. O. 
R. S. It represents another of those 
smaller and little known wartime outfits 
which we have been successful lately in 
digging out and introducing to our 
veteran audience. We prided ourselves on 
our knowledge of these obscure groups— 
knowledge obtained from material that 
passes through this Orderly Room—but 
we'll admit that H. M. O. R. S had us 
stumped. 
But we refuse to keep you in suspense 
any longer: H. M. O. R. S. is translatable 
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into Heavy. Mobile Ordnance Repair 
Shop—and we suppose all the ex-red-legs 
will jeer and say they knew it all the time. 
Well, they should—but we were infantry. 
The accompanying picture, showing 
some of the toys with which men of that 
outfit played during the war, came 
from Legionnaire John M. Lux, ex-top 
kick of the 3d H. M. O. R. S., of 4475 
French Road, Detroit, Michigan, who 
had this to say: 

“Will you please announce to your 
Legion audience that the 3d H. M. O. R. 
S. veterans will hold a reunion at the 
Fort Shelby Hotel in Detroit, Michigan; 
August 25th to 27th, and that as chair- 


man of reunions I should like to hear 
from those men who are not on our roster? 

“In case you have not heard of this 
outfit let me explain that it is the 3d 
Heavy Mobile Ordnance Repair Shop and 
here is a bit of its history: We were 
organized in Camp Hancock, Augusta, 
Georgia, in May, 1918, along with the 
1st, 2d and 4th H. M. O. R. S., our 
personnel being composed of enlisted men 
all of whom were specialists, such as 
machinists, blacksmiths, coppersmiths, 
chauffeurs and so on. 

“We landed in Brest, France, in 
August, 1918, and established an ord- 
nance base at Libourne and also an 
incoming ordnance base at Bassens. Our 


= Your rifle t 


company consisted of 175 men, lined up 
as follows: 6 privates, 60 corporals and 
the balance either sergeants of ordnance 
or ordnance sergeants, two lieutenants 
and a captain. Can you imagine being a 
top kicker of that outfit, trying to put 
some newly-made corporal or sergeant on 
K. P. or other detail? That was my job! 

“The ‘mobile’ part of our title didn’t 
work out. Our mobile equipment was sup- 
posed to consist of heavy-duty trucks 
equipped with complete machine shop 
and other tools, but as the equipment 
didn’t arrive, we had to content ourselves 
with an ordnance base and field shops at 
Libourne, St. Sulpice and Bassens. 

“Our first jobs were the assem- 
bling of trucks, tractors and guns 
that came over from the States and 
then send them along to the front. 
We also had a lot of repairs to 
make on the already used equip- 
ment lying around that section. 
We took care of all guns from 3- 
inch up to g-inch, and particularly 
the Holt tractors that pulled these 
guns around. We had our own saw 
mills and other shops scattered all over 
the fields. 

“After the Armistice we figured we 
would get home quickly, so imagine our 
disappointment when we learned we had 
to stay and take care of all the stuff com- 
ing back from the front in trainload lots! 
When you see some of those captured 
German guns in towns all over the 
country you can think of us as we took 
care of all kinds of them and shipped 
them to the States. 

“When the Army of Occupation called 
for trucks, the 3d Heavy took a lot of 
them overland from Bassens to Coblenz. 
What roads and conditions we found, and 
at Coblenz what (Continued on page 38) 
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20 YEARS AGO 


JULY I, 1918 
The day has passed 
quietly at points occupied 
by our troops. Yesterday 
one of our aviators shot 
down a hostile machine in 
the Toul region. (The offici- 
al American communiqué, 
printed in italics, regu- 
larly introduces each daily 
summary in this calendar. By way of clarifi- 
cation, specific units are from time to time 
identified in Roman type.) 

Elements of 28th Division are affiliated 
for training with French 39th and 125th Di- 
visions, along Marne near Chateau-Thierry; 
372d Infantry, 93d Division, assumes com- 
mand of Vauquois sub-sector (Lorraine); 
147th Field Artillery, 41st Division, partici- 
pates in occupation of Center sector (Alsace). 

U. S. S. Covington, one day out from Brest 
on return voyage to America, is torpedoed in 
convoy by German submarine and sunk, with 
loss of six members of crew. 

Eugene V. Debs, former candidate for 
President on the Socialist ticket, is arraigned 
in Cleveland on charges of violating the 
espionage act in speech at Columbus. 

Long lines of men throng employment 
offices of factories as Federal Government’s 
“work or fight” order goes into effect. 

“Flag of freedom” is presented Czecho- 
Slovak volunteers training in France by 
President Poincaré, marking the “rebirth” of 
the Bohemian nation. 


JULY 2 
Yesterday afternoon in the Chaéteau-Thierry 
region our infantry, with effective codperation 


from our batteries, stormed the village of Vaux, 


the Bois de la Roche, and the neighboring 
woods. The attack was made in cobperation 
with the French on our right, who advanced 
their line on Hill 204. Our own positions were 
advanced on a front of a mile and a half to a 
depth of one thousand yards. The enemy’s 
losses in killed and wounded were heavy. His 
regiment holding the sector attacked offered 
obstinate resistance and was practically anni- 
hilated. Our losses were relatively light. A Ger- 
man counter-attack made 
early this morning was en- 
tirely repulsed. The enemy 
again suffered severely and 


our hands. The prisoners 
captured in the attack and 
counter-attack number over 
500 and include six officers. 
This increases the total of 
prisoners taken by our troops to nearly 1,200. 
The material captured by our troops during 
yesterday afternoon’s operation includes trench 
mortars and over sixty machine guns. The day 
passed quietly at other points. American avia- 
tion squadrons cobperated with our troops in 
the action northwest of Chateau-Thierry. Three 
of our aviators did not return. (The attacking 
units at Vaux were the Ninth and 23d Regi- 
ments, comprising the Third Infantry Bri- 
gade of the Second Division. The July 2d 
communiqué was remarkable in that it was 
the longest that had yet appeared from 
American G. H. Q., and would remain the 
longest until September 14th.) 
Twenty-Seventh Division moves to Arques 
area, 30th Division (less detachments) to 





§ west of Poperinghe, Belgium 


Fifty-Ninth Field Artillery Brigade, 34th 
Division, moves from Camp Cody, New 
Mexico, to Fort Sill, Oklahoma, for further 
training. 


JULY, 1938 


Secretary Baker, in letter to House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, discloses total num- 
ber of officers in Army is 160,400 and men 
2,010,000, as compared with 212,034 officers 
and men fourteen months ago. 


JULY 3 


Northwest of Chéteau-Thierry there has been 
intense artillery activity on both sides. In the 
Vosges three raiding parties which attempted to 
reach our lines were repulsed and suffered from 
our fire. 

Seventy-Sixth Division moves from Camp 
Devens, Massachusetts, to embarkation 
ports of Boston, New York, Montreal and 
Halifax. 

Brewing of beer and near-beer has been 
curtailed fifty percent through fuel restric- 
tions now in effect, Wash- 
ington announces. 

Sixty killed in T. N. T. 
explosion in plant of 
Semet-Solvay Company 
in Split Rock near Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


JULY 4 


In the course of success- 
ful patrolling activity in Picardy and in the 
Chéteau-Thierry region we captured prisoners. 
In Picardy a machine gun was also taken. 
Hostile planes which approached our lines near 
Vaux and in the Vosges were driven back by 
our fire. Our troops cobperated with the British 
in their attack made today. (The final reference 
is to detached companies of the 13lst and 
132d Infantry Regiments which, affiliated 
with the Australian Fourth Division, took 
part in the capture of Hamel.) 

First Army, A. E. F., is created, with 
Lieutenant Colonel Hugh A. Drum desig- 
nated as chief of staff. 

Sixty-Ninth Infantry Brigade, 35th Divi- 
sion, moves into subsectors in Alsace; 80th 
Division (less detached units) enters area of 
British Third Army in Artois area; 164th 
Field Artillery Brigade and 314th Ammuni- 
tion Train, 89th Division, move to vicinity of 
Ste. Helene, Castelnau, and Le Taillan. 

Czecho-Slovak forces capture Vladivostok. 

American shipyards celebrate Indepen- 
dence Day by launching 95 merchant ships 
of 474,464 tonnage in addition to seventeen 
war vessels. 





JULY 5 


Our patrols again took prisoners in the 
Chateau-Thierry region. There, in Picardy and 
in the Vosges there was brisk artillery fighting. 
In the Vosges a hostile raiding party and two 
patrols which attempted to reach our lines were 
driven off. 

Rumanian treaty of peace with Central 
Powers, previously approved by Reichstag, 
is ratified by Rumanian senate. 

Fourth Liberty Loan Bill, for $8,000,000,- 
000, passes Congress. 

Excursion steamer Columbia overturns in 
Illinois River near Pekin, Illinois, 100 drown- 
ing. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, indorses William Church 
Osborn for the Democratic nomination for 
Governor of New York. 

Senate and House conferees agree on $12,- 
085,000,000 Army Bill. Items: Ordnance and 
ammunition, $3,000,000,000; clothing, $1,- 
230,000,000; machine guns, $575,000,000; 
armored motor cars, $347,000,000; transpor- 
tation, $1,532,000,000; aviation, $884,000,- 
000. 


JULY 6 

In the Chéieau-Thierry region, where the 
artillery activity of the preceding days still 
continues, our patrols again took prisoners. In 
the Vosges and in the Woevre the enemy once 
more failed in attempts to reach our lines. In 
the Woevre a strong hostile party succeeded in 
occupying for a short time one of our outpost 
positions. 

Seventy-Ninth Division begins movement 
from Camp Meade, Maryland, to embarka- 
tion ports of New York and Philadelphia. 

Italians expel last Austrian elements from 
west bank of the Piave. 

General Count von Mirbach, German 
ambassador to Russia, is assassinated in 
Moscow. 

Major John Purroy Mitchel, former Mayor 
of New York City, is killed in airplane 
crash while in training at Gerstner Field, 
Louisiana. 

The United States had 251,000 men in the 
front lines in France as of July ist and the 
number is being increased daily, General 
March, Chief of Staff, tells the Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee. 

Ruth’s three-bagger helps Boston defeat 
Cleveland 5-4 in game for top place in the 
American League; Chicago Cubs now five 
full games ahead of New York Giants in 
National League fight. 


JULY 7 


In the Vosges we made a successful raid, 
killing and wounding a number of the enemy 
and taking several prisoners. The day passed 
quietly at other points occupied by our troops. 

Population of Murman Coast, North Rus- 
sia, breaks with Bolshevik government and 
joins the Entente. 

British announce that during year ended 
June 30th their aviators brought down 4,102 
hostile machines and lost 1,121. 

Colonel Arthur Lynch, Irish Nationalist 
M. P. who is in Dublin on recruiting duty, 
appeals to former President Theodore Roose- 
velt to visit Ireland and help raise recruits 
for the British army. 

Censor at Coney Island, New York, forbids 
women bathing at the beach unless they wear 
stockings. Socks won’t do. 


JULY 8 


There have been no fresh developments at 
the points occupied by our troops. 

Thirty-Sixth Division begins movement 
from Camp Bowie, Texas, to embarkation 
ports of New York, Newport News and Hali- 
fax via Camp Mills, with exception of 143d 
Infantry, which proceeds directly to Newport 
News. 

Dr. Edward A. Rumely, publisher of the 
New York Evening Mail, 
arrested on charges of per- 
jury in connection with 
purchase of that newspa- 
per; Government con- 
tends that $1,361,000 of 
purchase money was fur- 
nished by German govern- 
ment. 

Navy Secretary Daniels 
tells New York audience that the goal of 
American endeavor in the war is for every 
man up to the age of sixty to be serving his 
country. 

“Decorating windows will help win the 
war” is slogan of convention of display men 
of the United States and Canada meeting in 
New York City. 
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JULY 9 


There is nothing of importance to report. 
(This and the communiqué for July 13th, 
which was worded identically, were the 
shortest ever issued by American G. H. Q.) 

Twenty-Seventh and 30th Divisions are 
assigned to organization and defense of East 
Poperinghe line. 

Dr. Richard von Kiihlmann, German for- 
eign minister, resigns following storm created 
by his speech of June 24th in the Reichstag 
in which he intimated the war would be 
ended not by an armed decision but by 
diplomatic negotiation; Admiral von Hintze 
succeeds him. 

John R. Clynes named British Food Con- 
troller, succeeding the late Viscount Rhond- 
da; mobs in Vienna besiege food trains; 
Food Administrator Herbert Hoover assures 
United States there will be no sugar famine 
if per capita consumption is limited to three 
pounds a month. 

Heavier luxury taxes proposed by Treasury 
Department to House Ways and Means 
Committee to raise $250,000,000 additional 
war revenue. 


JULY 10 

The day again passed quietly at points occu- 
pied by our troops. 

Twenty-Sixth Division relieves Second 
Division and assumes command of Chateau- 
Thierry sector. 

Advance detachments of Sixth Division 
disembark at Glasgow, Scotland. : 

Allied forces link up 200-mile line from 
Adriatic Sea to Salonica. 

Swiss sources assert the Kaiser is suffering 
from “Spanish grippe,” which is prevalent in 
the German army. . 

General Pershing cables War Department 
emphatic denial of stories of German atro- 
cities attributed. by a St. Louis newspaper to 
an A. E. F. sergeant taking part in Third 
Liberty Loan campaign. A. E. F. Commander 
wants the sergeant returned to France for ac- 
tive duty if he was quoted correctly. “There 
is no foundation whatever for such state- 
ments based on any experience we have had,” 
the cablegram says. 

Senate votes prohibition amendment to 
emergency agricultural bill whereby sales of 
all alcoholic beverages after December 3ist 
will be forbidden. Fuel Administration ad- 
vises breweries they cannot count on coal 
supplies after their present stock is exhausted. 


JULY Il 

In the Vosges a raid attempted by the enemy 
broke down with losses before our lines had been 
reached. The day passed quietly at other points. 
As a result of a bombing expedition last eve- 
ning five of our machines are missing. 

Eighty-Fifth Division begins movement 
from Camp Custer, Michigan, via Camp Mills 
to embarkation ports of New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia. 

U. S. S. Westover, Army supply ship, tor- 
pedoed and sunk with loss of eight members 
of crew. 

Count von Hertling, German chancellor, 
denies in Reichstag speech that ryrener | 
intends to retain Belgium, states that she wi 
hold that country as a pawn in negotiations. 


JULY 12 


In the Chiteau-Thierry region a trench raid 

attempted by the enemy broke down with losses 
under our fire. Yesterday our aviators shot 
down a hostile machine in the region of Thiau- 
court. 
Section of annual agricultural appropria- 
tion bill which provides for $2.40-a-bushel 
wheat is vetoed by President Wilson; would 
place an extra burden of $387,000,000 on 
consumers, he says. 

Charter of Bank of France extended 
twenty-five years from January 1, 1921, in 
Chamber of Deputies vote amid riotous ob- 
jection from parties of the Left. 


Cholera ravages starving Petrograd, for- 
mer capital of Russia, say reports. 

Three large American chemical corpo- 
rations suspected of being German-controlled 
are being investigated by A. Mitchell Palmer, 
Alien Property Custodian. 


JULY 13 


There is nothing of importance to report. 

Eighty-First Division moves from Camp 
Jackson, South Carolina, via Camps Mills 
and Upton to. embarkation ports of New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia. 

Forty-First Division is officially redesig- 
nated as First Depot Division, A. E. F. 

General Peyton C. March, Chief of Staff, 
announces there are more than 1,100,000 
Americans oveseas, of whom 700,000 are in 
fighting line. 

Field Marshal von Hindenburg is dead 
following a stormy interview with the Kaiser 
at German Great Headquarters at Spa, the 
Amsterdam newspaper. Les. Noupelles asserts: 

Senate by 46-16 vote passes resolution 
allowing the Government to take over tele- 
phone, cable and radio lines for the duration 
of the war. 


JULY 14 

Aside from artillery fighting of moderate 
intensity in the Vosges there is nothing of im- 
portance to report. 

Seventy-Sixth Division, while en route to 
A. E. F., is designated a depot Division. 

Bastille Day is widely obsérved by Ameri- 
can communities. 

New bridge over Rhone at Lyons, Pont 
Wilson, dedicated. 

Quentin Roosevelt, youngest son of ex- 
President Theodore Roosevelt, is killed in 
air combat near Chamery, inside Marne 
salient. 

London Daily Mail revives offer of $50,000 
for an Atlantic flight by heavier-than-air 
machines making the trip within 72 consecu- 
tive hours. Offer originally made in April, 
1913, and suspended on outbreak of war. 

President Wilson on recommendation of 
War Labor Board names ten men to act as 
umpires in controversies that cannot be set- 
tled by the board; Henry Ford and Judge 
Julian W. Mack of Chicago are among those 
nominated. 

Heavy increase in taxes, with excess profits 
levy as high as eighty percent, is asked by a 
special committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in report sent out 
to members for referendum vote. 


JULY 15 


East of Chateau-Thierry, where the enemy 
succeeded this morning in crossing the Marne 
on our front and gained some ground, our troops 
counter-attacked and drove ihe enemy back to 
the Marne, taking 500 prisoners. In the Vosges 
Jive trench raids attempted by the enemy broke 
down under our fire. (The American units 
engaged in the Marne thrust were the Third 
and Twenty-Eighth Divisions.) 

Germany’s fifth major attack of the year— 
her “Friedensturm,” or Peace Offensive— 
opens between Reims and Chateau-Thierry, 
with gains of from one to three miles on a 
22-mile front. 

American and British forces occupy Mur- 
man Coast in Northern Russia. 

Haiti declares war on Germany. 


JULY 16 

In the course of yesterday’s battle American 
troops south of Reims cotperated with the 
French in repulsing the enemy’s attacks. They 
maintained their positions at all points and 
captured a number of prisoners and machine 
guns. Yesterday morning in the Vosges the 
enemy aliempted, after artillery preparation, 
to attack our lines on a front of 1,000 yards. 
The attack broke down under our artillery fire. 
(Americans engaged in Reims area were 
troops of 42d Division.) 

Germans effect some gains southeast of 


Reims and .push French lines back in 
order toward Epernay; elsewhere on abt 
front-Allied forces (French, Italian, A 
can) hold ground or regain initial losses; 
Bertha again shells Paris. 

Seventy-Seventh Division assumes gq 
mand of Baccarat sector. 

Charles Evans Hughes arrives at Det 
to join Attorney General Gregory in inve 
gation of breakdown in aircraft program, 

Czar and Czarina of Russia, with their 
and four daughters, assassinated at Ekat, 
inburg. 


JULY 17 


In the Marne sector our troops have entirg 
regained possession of the south bank of 
Marne. Northwest of Chéteau-Thierry { 
enemy yesterday repeated his attempt of 
preceding day to penetrate our lines near Vayg 
His attack was completely broken up by 
infantry and artillery fire (26th Divisio 
before reaching our lines. Yesterday in 
region of Thiaucourt a hostile airplane x 
shot down by one of our aviators. 

Germans gain ground early in day, } 
counter-attacks restore most of territo; 
initial impetus of thrust appears definite) 
spent, with German advance nowhere e 
ceeding six miles and with their positio 
south of Marne in serious jeopardy. 

Twenty-Ninth Division os artille 
moves to vicinity of Belfort; 82d Divisio 
(less artillery) relieves last elements 
French 154th Division in Lagney secto 
infantry of 33d Division joins with At 
tralian Corps and British III Corps ¢ 
Somme front. 


. JULY 18 

American troops, cotperating with 
French in an attack on the enemy’s position) 
between the Aisne and the Marne, penetrated 
his lines to a depth of several miles, captu 
many prisoners and guns. (The First ani 
Second Divisions, A. E. F., were the spear 
head of this attack, and the 26th was at th 
southern pivot, near Chateau-Thierry, with 
the Third, Fourth and 28th along the Mam 
to the east.) 

Foch opens great counter-offensive on 3$ 
mile front between Soissons and Chateau 
Thierry; at furthest point advance extend 
eight miles; initiative passes definitely into 
hands of Allies, never to be relinquished. 

Seventy-Eighth Division (less artillery) 
moves to vicinity of St. Pol-sur-Ternoise i 
forward area of British First Army; Seventh 
Division moves to embarkation port of New 
York from Camp Merritt, New Jersey. 

Lenin refuses to allow German battalica 
to go to Moscow for purpose of guarding 
German embassy there. 

Of 143,000 doctors in the United States, 
23,000 are in the Army and Navy, Washing: 
ton announces; War Department will have 
to have 50,000 physicians for its needs and 
will use draft to get them if there are not 
sufficient volunteers. 


JULY 19 


Between the Aisne and the Marne our troops 
continue to make progress. 

Allied forces make fresh gains in Soissons 
Chateau-Thierry area; highway betwee 
these cities is cut; German counter-thrusts 
are halted everywhere. 

Fifth Division assumes command of St 
Dié sector; 79th Division (less artillery) 
moves to Prauthoy Training Area; elements 
of 90th Division move to Camp Hunt, le 
Courneau, for training. 

U. S. S. San Diego strikes mine and sinks 
off Long Island with loss cf six members d 
crew. 

Honduras declares war on Germany. 

Outdoor illumination drastically limited on 
four nights weekly on eastern seaboard, and 
on two nights in rest of country. Under rules 
premulgated by the Fuel Administration 
even street lighting (Continued on page 44) 
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VETERANS For U. S. Joss 
To the Editor: The effort The American 
Legion is putting forth in behalf of the 
unemployed within the ranks of the ex- 
service men is most commendable. 

May I make this one suggestion? The 
largest single employer in the Western 
Hemisphere is the United States Govern- 
ment. The turnover of employes is ex- 
ceedingly large. There will come a time 
and probably not far distant, when all 
ex-service men will be given a pension. 

Why would it not be economically good 
sense if for no other reason, to employ ex- 
service men on all civil service jobs where 
ex-service men can be found qualified to 
fill openings when they occur? During 
the past year an entire new government 
department was organized. Every job in 
that department could and should have 
been filled by an ex-service man. This was 
most certainly not the case in Tennessee. 
—Frep E. Ketcuen, Shiloh Post, Savan- 
nah, Tennessee. 






Tuts MACHINE AGE 

To the Editor: Please accept my congratu- 
lations on the Henry Ford article in a 
recent issue. Fifty years ago Andrew 
Carnegie warned the world about the 
coming machine age. Also, Jevons 
warned the Bank of England about creat- 
ing a vast amount of bank deposits 
against commercial paper based on the 
products of these machines. Twenty- 
five years ago Viscount Snowden pleaded 
with England to refrain from over-ex- 
pansion. Today, with twelve billions in 
gold, when valued dangerously at thirty- 
five dollars an ounce, (according to Paul 
Einzig in his new book) the question 
arises, what spirit will dominate these 
United States? Henry Ford, U. S. Steel 
and other great corporations have an- 
nounced that the humblest man in the 
world, old, or young or disabled, will be 
given an equal chance to make good with 
them. Give us more inspiring articles like 
that on Henry Ford.—F RANK W. STREET, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


How We WENT To War 

To the Editor: Reading the article by Ross 
called “Stormtrooper,” certain of his 
comments lead me to make a suggestion 
to you. For illustration, in his fourth 
Paragraph he says, “Who cares about 
philosophy and economics when there is 
a war on?” He was then eighteen years 
old and a university student. 

At the end of a paragraph a half a 
dozen paragraphs later he says ‘““Thus we 
counterattacked and won back our 
trench. During that terrible night, war 
lost its glamour for us young recruits.” 

This illustrates what has appeared to 
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me to have been a definite fault of the 
American situation at the origin of our 
Spanish War and of our entry into the 
World War. The people at large had no 
idea of the characteristics of war, its 
expense and its tribulations, nor of its 
frightfulness. For illustration, the na- 


tional administration did not wish to go- 


into the Spanish War; but, as I remember 
it, felt very strongly convinced that 
Cuba’s difficulties could be settled by 
negotiation to the satisfaction of the 
Cubans and of the American people. We 
went into that war because of the insist- 
ence of our citizens who knew nothing 
about the characteristics of war. The 
same situation came along at the time 
we entered into the World War. 

It seems to me that this line of his- 
torical disquisition ought to be a strong 
support for the maintaining of army 
training and the maintaining of a large 
and effective navy.—DucaLtp C. JAck- 
son, Cambridge, Massachuselts. 


THOSE VETERANS HospITALs 

To the Editor: My family physician 
called—looked me over—shook his head 
and said: ““You must go to a hospital at 
once!’ Sudden words like that to a man 
with limited income, four dependent 
children, and a wife in poor health— 
makes a hospital dance before the eye 
like a huge, ugly picture—a nightmare— 
for by no stretch of the imagination 
could I visualize the wherewithal to 
meet a long hospital bill. Then I thought 
of the Veterans Administration Facilities 
A cn 

From the very minute I entered the 
hospital, I was shown every considera- 
tion and courtesy, which I don’t mind 
confessing made me feel very much 
ashamed of my previously formed opinions 
of Veterans Hospitals—for no patient in 
this hospital could conscientiously find 
fault, unless he happens to be one of those 
chronics—subject to spasms of kicking. 

No expense should be spared in main- 
taining Veterans Administration Facili- 
ties to the fullest needs of those veterans 
of all wars, suffering with serious ail- 
ments.—BERT PERSELL, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


THose MInorities 


To the Editor: In the “Front and Center” 
page of the May magazine a letter from 





Because of space demands, letters quoted 
in this department (responsibility for state- 
ments in which is vested in the writers and 
not in this magazine) are subject to 
abridgement. Names, addresses and post 
affiliation must be given, though the editors 
will withhold publication of these if the 
circumstances warrant. 





























my native city of Philadelphia says: “It 
is a recognized fact that however desir- 
able the democratic form of government 
in any country, it harbors one salient 
danger: the power which can be exerted 
by an organized militant minority.” 

That writer rejoices that there is a 
militant organization which can protect 
the unorganized majority in America 
against infective minorities. Just what 
was in his mind is not fully disclosed but 
the undersigned ventures to suggest a 
dire need of practical means for register- 
ing the views of majorities as well as 
minorities on any and all matters of 
general concern (or for the time being 
considered to be such)... . 

It is practical in our system of balloting 
to provide for preferential expression so 
that by no means may any minority by a 
plurality vote take power if the other 
minority elements are agreed that they 
prefer a group nearer like themselves, 
than the assumed obnoxious minority. 

Another glaring unwisdom is that 
much of the time by conglomeration of 
diverse elements candidates are chosen 
who could not command the support of a 
majority of voters on any one item of 
principle or policy. Hence we have very 
much of minority rule.—J. C. RuppEn- 
THAL, Russell, Kansas. 


IN ITALY AND GERMANY 


To the Editor: Answering a few points in 
Bernhard Ragner’s “To a Friend Back 
Home” in the May issue: Italian roads 
are not “studded with billboards pro- 
claiming ‘Mussolini is always right.’ ” 
In several thousands of miles in auto 
covering Italy pretty thoroughly down 
to Pompeii we never saw that. Personal 
allusions to him almost absolutely limited 
to his stenciled portrait and three ex- 
pressions: “Leader, leader, leader;” 
“Leader to us;” “Leader, we will shoot 
straight.” 

Down to Naples, Italy has been made 
clean, beggars are reduced, street Arabs 
and mashers are eliminated, children and 
youths of both sexes are organized for 
sports, excursions and touring historic 
sights. They are clean, well nourished 
and seem happy. 

Food and lodging are well controled 
and are better and cheaper than in the 
U. S. But, Mussolini is blamed for favor- 
ing the tourist too much and the people 
complain, as they do here, that they are 
too heavily taxed. 

In Germany, food is not so good as 
formerly. Generally, the tourist finds 
things “clean and wholesome”’ instead 
of tempting and the prices are nearly as 
high as in the U. S.—A. L. BENEDICT, 
M. D., Buffalo, New York. 
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Not All Quiet on the Flome Front 


souvenirs, also! Don’t 
know which was worse 
—taking the trucks up 
or bringing the sou- 
venirs back. We finally 
got all that Ordnance 
equipment cleaned up 
and sailed for home on 
the transport Black 
Arrow in April, 19109. 

“The enclosed snap- 
shot shows some of our 
men polishing up a 
field full of big fellows 
at Libourne—-one of 
our ‘immobile’ shops.” 


TORIES have been 
told in these col- 
umns of the after-the- 
Armistice fighting in 
which American troops 
engaged in Siberia and 
North Russia — but 
how many know that 
our country’s soldiers 
also saw a bit of action down across 
the border in Mexico as late as June, 
1919? With our entry into the World 
War, most of us—except those National 
Guardsmen who did a hitch along 
the Rio Grande—forgot the trouble we 
had with our neighboring republic to 
the south in 1916 and also that Germany 
tried to get us involved with Mexico 
while our troops were engaged in France. 
Legionnaire Thomas D. Hanley of 13 
McDonald Road, Albany, New York, 
who stayed on the border with the 82d 
Field Artillery, reminds us of that fracas. 
The pictures he permits us to show on 
page 33 include the funeral of Private 
tcl Samuel Tusco of Ellwood, Pennsyl- 
vania, of Regimental Section, 82d Field 
Artillery, moving through the streets of 
El Paso, Texas, and Batteries C and D of 
that regiment, when it was returning 
from an engagement with Villistas near 
Cinecue, Mexico. Here is Hanley’s story: 
“The regiment of which I was a mem- 
ber had, I believe, the distinction of being 


(Continued from page 34) 


Although Legionnaire H. M. Hays, second from left, posed for this 
snapshot at A. R. C. Hospital No. 5, Auteuil, France, in October, 
1918, he didn’t see it until 1937. Just another delayed war souvenir 


the only outfit of ‘Horse Artillery’ in the 
U. S. Army. The reason for that name is 
because the cannoneers of the 82d Field 
Artillery were individually mounted on 
horses and did not ride the caissons as 
did men of Field Artillery regiments. And 
I also understand that Battery A of our 
regiment also enjoyed the distinction of 
firing the first shot across the Rio Grande 
into Mexico since 1848. How’s that for a 
record for an outfit that didn’t get 
overseas? 

“Action? Yes, sir, we saw action as 
late as June, 1919. One of the enclosed 
pictures shows Batteries C and D of our 
regiment coming out of Mexico after the 
encounter on the 15th and 16th of that 
month with the late insurgent leader 
Pancho Villa and his men. The other 
picture shows the funeral of Samuel 
Tusco of my section, whose death about 
9:30 P. M. on Sunday, June rsth, by 
Mexican snipers, while on picket line 
guard, had a lot to do with the cleaning 
up of Pancho Villa’s mob the next morn- 
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milk. Yet milk came, too, and later we 
will come to that. 

Each day I went down, at least once, to 
the cook shack at meal time to take my 
chance. I was not strong enough to buck 
the rush, and, except for the egg that was 
given me, the food always gave out before 
I could get my turn. The third serving 
never went around. I never saw an officer 
at the cook shack, nor any hospital 


(Continued from page 7) 


corps man, nor any control or order. The 
cooks kept what order they chose with 
their iron spoons, and hated the men as 
cordially as the men hated them. The 
cooks, we heard, were civilians hired un- 
der some form of army contract. 

The only latrine was down at the far 
end of the camp near the cook shack; it 
was fifty yards from the nearest tent, and 
from the farthest tent over a hundred 


ing. Burchard Casey 
of Dunkirk, Ney 
York, was hit at the 
same time, but sur. 
vived. 

“The official re 
port contains thes 
facts: On June rsth 
at 12:30 A. M., the 
82d Field Artillery 
received a call to 
arms and_ shortly 
afterward left Fort 
Bliss for the Rio 
Grande. The regi- 
ment took up its 
post along the river, 
That same night at 
11:30 P. M., Liew. 
tenant Colonel New- 
bold with the ad 
Battalion crossed the 
river at Juarez. They 
marched southeast 
to the vicinity of 
Cinecue, Mexico, 
with the 2d Cavalry Brigade. They 
approached the Villista column at an 
extended gallop over difficult ground. 
Battery D, leading, went into action ata 
gallop and opened fire on the Villistas 
with shrapnel. A direct hit was made on 
the retreating column with the first shot 
—the shrapnel, bursting overhead in the 
center of the column, wiped out a com- 
plete section. The other two sections were 
routed and scattered in different direc- 
tions. This occurred at 9 A. M., June 16th. 

“Shortly afterwards during the pur- 
suit, an adobe shack upon which a direct 
hit had been made was discovered. 
Within were found twenty-five killed 
and severely wounded Mexicans. On the 
return march, the 2d Cavalry Brigade 
observed over fifty abandoned Mexican 
saddles and a hundred rifles; also about 
three hundred Mexican ponies and burros 
were scattered over the territory. Some of 
the rifles, a few of German manufacture, 
were brought back as souvenirs by menr 
bers of the com- (Continued on page 60) 


of ’98 


yards. Men did their best to make it and 
at any hour of the day or night you 
passed them lying in the grass or making 
of the street, itself, a latrine. Something 
was finally done, for the grass streets 
were bloody and filthy—my street be 
came a latrine from one end to the other. 
Before resting on one of these journeys 
one carefully picked out an oasis to lie 
down on. At night it was not so simple a 
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atter; so packing cases, sawed in half, 

were placed in each street, about four or 
ive to the street, as latrines. They were 
mever emptied or chemically treated. 
But there they were, actually a luxury! 
However, long before this the grassy 
treets of the hospital had become foul 
beyond description. There was a military 
medical headquarters with an army sur- 
geon in charge, in this Montauk hospital 
camp, and hospital corps men and hospi- 
tal non-coms; the official records will 
show this. But from that first day I 
rarely saw them. Mine was the last street 
in the hospital and 
possibly that was 
why. But there 
were very few in 
chargeinany event. 
And soon those 
ominous - looking 
boxes appeared. 

Then came the 
storm. In the offi- 
cial reports this is 
referred to as 
“some rain’”—but 
merely to indicate 
triviality and 
slightness and not 
the intensity of the 
blasting storm it 
really was. 

It was at night 
that I became con- 
scious of the storm. 
I was having a 
most pleasant de- 
lirium; I was back 
around Santiago 
and a battle was 
on. I could hear the 
seething sping and 
patter of the bullets 
as they smacked 
into the trees. May- 
be I was shouting, 
I don’t know, but 
slowly there came 
into my consciousness the fact that some- 
one else was shouting. Slowly the delirium 
and the drama faded and I heard with 
increasing clearness my broken-bone tent- 
mate yelling, “Get out, damn you—get 
out—the tent is going down!” 

The man with the bandage about his 
head was screaming and pushing against 
the tent pole in front. In an instant my 
head had cleared, the delirium had gone 
and I scrambled to help with the pole; it 
was leaning heavily in and slowly pressing 
down the screaming man who struggled 
against it. By the lightning flashes I 
could see him doing his best and being 
aided by the two young gentlemen who, 
next day, made me the residuary legatee 
of the jar of ginger. By a lightning flash 
I saw them slip through the tent flap and 
out into the storm. The two of us left, 
struggled to hold the pele but with the 
wind against the spread of canvas it bore 
us slowly back. I could hear above the 
roar of wind and driving rain the broken- 
bone man yelling at me: “Get out—get 
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out—damn you, you can’t hold it—she’s 
coming down!” 

And it did. In an instant the driving 
thunder storm had soaked me to the 
skin. By the lightning I could see, now 
and again, a tent-fly sailing through the 
air. Other tents were slowly sagging in 
my street, and in the street next beyond; 
some were already down. Around, to 
where had been the front, I found the 
little missionary colporteur, wringing his 
hands and uttering a sort of semi-word- 
less chant. 

“Get some help—help—go for help!” I 





Carl Moser, Department Adjutant of Oregon (seated in car), is greeted 
by Past National Commander John R. Quinn, President of the Los An- 
geles Convention Corporation, after a tour of the convention city in 
one of the eighty-two Ford, Zephyr and Lincoln cars placed at the dis- 
posal of the Convention Corporation by the Ford Motor Company 


yelled at him. His eyes stared straight 
ahead; he, too, could not hear. 

Then, for the first time, the sentry of 
the camp guard from the Tenth Cavalry 
appeared. With the lazy Southern drawl 
that nothing could abate he spoke to the 
broken-bone man and myself. 

“Ah’s jist called for th’ corprol of th’ 
guard six times an’ I don’ git no answer,” 
he explained. “Mah next post doan seem 
to heah me.” 

“Fire your carbine—it’s emergency,” I 
suggested. 

“Ah cain’t do it, boss—only fo’ fire ’r 
insurrection. That’s regulations, you 
knows that!” He tried yelling for the cor- 
poral of the guard again, and uselessly. 
Then I started out in the driving rain and 
in pitch blackness, except for the light- 
ning flashes, to get to the hospital head- 
quarters. There were pools of water ankle 
deep and tent pegs that I stumbled over; 
but that made no difference for I could 
not get wetter. But on the way I met not a 


soul. 
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At the hospital headquarters I was 
stopped by a sentry. It was after hours 
and orders are orders—come around in 
the morning. Persistently, I clamored. 
A dim light was burning inside and I 
knew someone must be on duty. An angry 
hospital sergeant came out. “Get the hell 
out of here!” he ordered. I clamored 
again that tents were going down, men 
were dying under them, the camp was 
being blown away. I have never felt 
more rational and yet I must have 
looked like a half-drowned maniac. An 
officer called out from inside, irritably. 
“Man says tents 
being blown down, 
sir,” the sergeant 
explained. The offi- 
cer appeared in the 
doorway. “What is 
it, my man?” he 
asked me. I told 
him, excitedly, and 
in all likelihood, de- 
liriously. He was a 
nice officer, who- 
everhewas.““Well,” 
he said soothingly 
to me, “‘we’ll have 
a look, anyway. 
Sergeant, take this 
man and get him 
back into a tent.” 
The sergeant got a 
lanternand wewent 
back; he was sooth- 
ing, too, and going 
to put me in the 
nearest tent until 
daybreak. 

By reason of 
some freak of the 
gale, the tents 
nearest the head- 
quarters were in- 
tact. I rose in clam- 
or that he go over 
to my street, the 
last in the camp. 
Finally, still in a humoring mood he went. 
We stumbled between rows of tents and 
then he struck my street. There were no 
tents there. Incredulous, he followed 
down the street. The hysterical mission- 
ary had disappeared; so had my broken- 
boned tent-mate; I’ve never seen either of 
them again. There was nothing but piles 
of sodden canvas, and sometimes not even 
that. “Good God!” ejaculated the hospi- 
tal sergeant. He turned to me: “Pick 
yourself a tent wherever you can—I’ll 
take care of this now.” 

I picked out a tent in the darkness 
after trying several where they swore 
at me; they had only grass floors, anyway, 
and, since I had orders to pick myself a 
tent anywhere, I was going to pick one 
with a nice, soft board floor up off the 
flooded grass. When dawn came we 
counted up in the tent I had picked; 
there were fifteen of us in that tent; five 
in cots and the rest on the floor, wedged in. 

By daylight the freakishness of the 
storm stood re- (Continued on page 40) 
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vealed. In my street not a tent was left 
standing; some were blown clear away, 
some just bogged down heavily on the 
cots and stayed, and three had merely 
sagged over backward until their ridge- 
poles were a scant four feet off the 
ground. In the next street some were 
blown away and the rest were sagging 
badly. The street beyond was scarcely 
touched, while the two other streets were 
almost intact. 


LL THE day following the storm we 
noted that, besides men—civilians— 
putting up the tents and stiffening guy 
ropes, that others were washing the grass 
streets with brooms and pails of water. 
There were more men busy in this clean- 
ing up and camp making than we had 
ever seen before. But they were only for 
that; we shifted for ourselves as we had 
before. The packing case latrines in the 
street had disappeared; we felt this was 
just cause for complaint and we railed 
against it. We heard that a man had been 
placed under arrest because he couldn’t 
make the main latrine. Discipline was 
stiffening. Rumors were flying; there was 
to be a new commandant of the hospital; 
there was not—but we were all to be dis- 
charged; we were to be shipped to hospi- 
tals in New York; Washington had heard 
of us; we were to join our regiments and 
be under regimental hospital care—and 
we thanked God for that rumor. And, 
this day following the storm, there came 
also the wild rumor that there was mi/k/ 
We jeered. But it was true. The rumor 
culminated at noon; there was milk at 
the cook shack; come and get it! 

My tent was now nearer the cook 
shack than it had been and I started out. 
The word was passing from tent to tent 
in all the streets. Milk! Men were drifting 
down the streets toward the cook shack, 
shuffling along weakly, some with mess 
cups, and some—still skeptical—without. 
They converged on the cook shack. And 
there, in a row, were milk cans, in quilted 
canvas and still wet on top where a cake 
of ice had lain during their shipment. 
It was between mealtimes and no cook 
was in sight. Incredulous, we looked at 
them; there was no rush—at first—for 
we were unbelieving. Bearded, lousy, 
emaciated, brilliant fevered eyes in 
sunken sockets, gaunt cheekbones, 
shrunken lips that bared the teeth in a 
perpetual grimace we stood there, mur- 
muring and uncertain. More were strag- 
gling up. 

A cook’s assistant appeared in the door- 
way. “‘Milk?”’ a regular asked him, nod- 
ding toward the row of cans. ‘‘Sure,” said 
the cook’s assistant, “help yourself!” 
There was a rush for the cans as he dis- 
appeared within. The quilted canvas 
jackets were clumsily uncovered—we had 
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never seen milk cans in Mother Hub- 
bards before. Men jerked off the lids and 
thrust their mess cups in. They poured it 
into the outstretched cups of men crowd- 
ing behind; down the tented streets men 
heard the rising shouts and tried to hurry 
lest they be late. I could not get into the 
front rank and a mess cup of milk in a 
hairy hand came out of the crowd. 

Some man dumped milk into my cup 
and his hand went back for more. Men 
were just jostling to get to the front; two 
or three sickly blows were struck; it had 
become a tiny riot. In the door of the cook 
shack appeared the red face and burly 
figure of the head cook. ‘‘Get oudt!” he 
shouted angrily in a thick, foreign voice 
and waving a heavy, long-handled milk 
dipper. There was protest; the milk was 
ours; we had been told so—but no one 
knew by whom. And, in an instant, that 
cook was swinging his milk dipper on the 
heads of the sickly crowd and wading 
into us with a savage ferocity. 

Those closest gave way under the 
blows of the heavy dipper. A couple of 
men were knocked down, but there was 
no backing away for the crowd behind 
was too close—the men in the rear 
pressed forward. They were sick, but 
savage against this wanton, sadistic 
brutality. It was a riot of sick men. Weak, 
as individuals, the mass closed in and, 
by sheer mass of men—even weak men— 
closing around him, he could not swing 
his iron dipper. We would have killed 
him—I say we, because even at this late 
date I do not wish to shrink from my 
share of the impulses of that moment; 
personally, I was only on the outskirts of 
that fracas; but I tried to get farther in, 
God knows I tried. 


IND you, this was no tame, tabby- 

cat crowd; there were men from 
every regiment—regiments and com- 
panies that had spent years on the 
frontiers of the West—the tough, lean, 
hard-bitten men that Frederic Remington 
has made immortal; their bodies might be 
weakened, but they only counted the odds 
after a fight was over. A few scared faces 
appeared in the door of the cook shack 
and disappeared. The cook was shouting 
for the guard; an officer appeared and 
roughed his way to the front followed by 
a | ospital sergeant. There was argument 
and clamor. The cook retreated inside. 
“No milk,” said the officer. ““Get back to 
your quarters. Sergeant, put a guard 
over those cans.” We drifted back to our 
tents and lay down. 

The milk? Ah, yes, I had almost for- 
gotten that. It was all soured and acid. 
I could not drink it; but some could. It 
was a shipment from somewhere during 
the night before and the thunder storm 
had soured it. 


of ’98 


The next day Secretary of War Als 
visited this detention hospital. Hg 
neat it was! For by that time every te 
peg was in place; every tent guy and te 
fly neatly taut; every tent was up; 
grass in the streets had been washed ap 
polished. It was a great credit to th 
Army! 

The Secretary first walked through m 
street, the street that had been blo 
down; he beamed approvingly—an exc¢ 
lent camp, apparently. He was a lit 
man, with gray moustache, in a blad 
frock coat and silk hat. He walked along 
three paces behind him, his aide in cris 
dark blue and gold insignia, and back « 
him, various officers of the camp and 
sprinkling of hospital corps men. It wa 
the first time we had seen them—or, af 
least, so many of them. We watched ther 
through the back of our tent. Our stree 
would be the next he inspected. Down a 
the other end he turned for the ret 
trip and we could not see him. But worl 
came up by the men themselves: “He! 
looking into the tents—he’s talking wi 
the men! He’s asking how they are 
he can do anything!” 


OLUNTEER messengers went from 

tent to tent, secretly, under the back 
flap or far in advance of the official group. 
“Get up and kick! Alger’s asking ques 
tions—have a man speak for your tent, 
anyone, kick hard. Give it to him straight 
—we’ll die here if we stay!” 

I was picked to speak for my tent. 
When the Secretary of War reached uw 
his aide stood dutifully three paces in the 
rear with the rest of the staff grouped 
informally back of him. Some one called 
“Attention!” The Secretary of Wa 
looked in the tent; he spoke pleasantly: 
“At ease, men,” he said. “(How are you- 
can we do anything for you?” Maybeit 
was only an ordinary bedside question to 
sick men; maybe he meant it. I got up and 
saluted: “Mr. Secretary,” I said— 

“Sit down, my man,” said the Secre- 
tary. ““Tell me what you want.” 

I have made many speeches sinc 
then, but that was my first. Perhaps, be 
cause it was my first, I can still remember 
it as if it were yesterday; it is engraved o 
my memory—and it was not a lon 
speech. 

“Mr. Secretary,” I said, “I am speak: 
ing for this tent and many other tents. 
We are dying here without attention, 
without rations or medicines or care. 
That street back of here blew down two 
nights ago. Men were picked out of it 
dead. For two days men have been wash- 
ing the grass with water so you could 
not know the facts. Latrines were in the 
streets—a man fell into one. They ar 
all gone. Every energy has been made to 
make this a nice place for your inspection 
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and it’s not true. It’s a lie. We’re dying 
ore in neglect.” 

I became conscious of an unseen audi- 
ence back of the tent. I could hear whis- 
Ipered advice: “Give it to him—that’s 
he stuff.” The official staff did not look 
pleased. I did not care; what did court- 
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ie every tea artials mean to me, or to men who were 
Zuy and te dying? 

was UP; (i “vou have been lied to in this inspec- 
washed anil ion” I said. “This hospital is a lie and a 
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shirk. Anyone who tells you different is a 
liar. We have friends at our homes and 
we can’t get to them. I have had five 
quinine pills and one blue mass since the 
transport landed us. We will die if we are 
kept here.” 

The Secretary’s face seemed to be 
™ more serious: “There, there, my man,” 
he said soothingly—perhaps he thought 
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so that I should not sway or fall, and 
would look as if I could walk to the sta- 
tion. We tried to imitate healthy men. I 
stood close to Jimmy in his turn, with the 
slack of his shirt grabbed tight to steady 
him. A pass was made out. 

“Go to the bath tent, take a bath, get 
into the’new uniform and come back here 
for the pass then. Can you walk to the 
station?” 

“Yes, sir,” we replied. And I still 
think we lied. 

A hospital sergeant pointed out the 
bath tent and issued us new underwear, 
socks, and a khaki uniform. “Helen 
Gould gave these,” he said, “and see you 
take a bath, no faking.” 

Inside the bath tents were three ordi- 
nary, round wooden wash-tubs. A few 
filthy towels lay about mixed with piles of 


41 
“hurry up, get in that bath. I’ve got to 
see the adjutant and I’ll be back in ten 
minutes—and see that you get that 
bath!” He was a kindly man—at the last, 
anyway. 

When he came back we all had damp 
hair—how the head-lice survived it I 
don’t know, but they did, and lustily— 
and a towel in our hands, and were half 
dressed in the new outfit; although Jimmy 
had conscientiously stood in one of the 
tubs for a few seconds. 

The pass was issued and with it five 
dollars and a railroad ticket to New York 
City. Jimmy and I got our haversacks 
and the sentry passed us without making 
us go to the guard house. Far off we could 
see the railroad station below. Army 
trucks were passing back and forth to the 
regimental camps. We sat down on the 
































































ind back diy was delirious. “We'll fix hill. We slipped down the 
amp = everything.” grassy slope and waited for 
nen. it Wa “Give us a furlough so a truck. The first army 
em— Or, a we can get to our friends MR. AMERICAN LEGION MERCHANT— truck going our way 
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_ tent where an adjutant was issuing them. water; on the surface floated clotted them for me. I bought a bunch of bananas 
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“What’s this man doing here?” de- 
manded the adjutant. “One at a time.” 
_“He’s my bunkie,” said Jimmy. 
Jimmy had me by the back of my shirt 
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dered if the hospital man was human. He 
stuck his head in from time to time in- 
specting. Our lack of haste seemed to 
irritate him. “Say,” he said at last, 


train; I was going to lie on a carpet. To 
get that seat I rode around the switch 
yard for an hour on the steps of the 
locked Pullman (Continued on page 42) 








Montauk, A (Chronicle of ’98 


and caught the porter as he came out 
from his car. On the car, when we started 
after sundown, was my colonel, his wife, 
and various other officers. Some of the 
officers were. sick men. At the end of the 
first hour some of them, too, were lying 
on the floor. Once I tried to find Jimmy; 
he was in one of the day coaches, forward. 
One could not pass through the train; 
every car was jammed; men were lying 
on the floor and in the seats and wedged 
into every space. I had wired a physician 
friend in New York to get an ambulance. 

Three months before I had crossed that 
same ferry with the regiment to board 
the transport Seneca in New York har- 
bor. Again, at midnight, New York was 
looming before me. I was on the forward 
gangway—home was looming before me 
over the midnight waters—home:and a 
hospital, and medicines and care. I felt 
no weakness, I felt a well man; I was stal- 
wart with vigor. I wondered, even, if I 
ought to go to a hospital—oh, maybe for 


a day or so. In the dim light of the ferry - 


slip I saw my physician friend and back 
of him an ambulance. He waved and I 
called something across the narrowing 
gap of the ferry and the slip. I felt two 
hands gently take me by the elbows. 
“Steady!” someone said. 

“T’m all right—fine,” I heard myself 
saying. And I felt myself suddenly slip- 
ping limply through their grasp to the 
deck. I wanted to stand—but I could 
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not. I was ashamed. I was not crying— 
I never felt less like it—but I could feel 
little rivulets of water pouring down my 
cheeks. Weakness, they told me later. 
I knew-I was crumpled on the deck. Then 
I was on a stretcher and being carried 
to the ambulance. On arrival I wanted to 
walk into the hospital; they made me 
come in on a stretcher. And the next 
thing sheets; and the night nurses all 
popping their heads around the corner 
to have a look at me in Roosevelt Hospi- 
tal, and each coming in with a glass of 
milk. I was the first man back from the 
block house on San Juan Hill to arrive 
in the hospital, and a curiosity—at least 
for that night—for stories had been 
abroad and no one knew the facts. 

Was I a sick man—or just nervous and 
imaginative? I spent the next eleven 
weeks in Roosevelt Hospital and was dis- 
charged early in the care of relatives. 
I was one of the four percent on whom 
opium was tried when Warburg’s mix- 


- ture failed,.and I pulled through.'I be- 


lieve my recovery gave the hospital some 
pride because, for weeks, I was a deli- 
cately balanced medical problem in a 
complex tropic fever; and once they put 
the screens around me in the ward. 

Here are some facts on Montauk, from 
official records: 

On August 4th sick troops began arriv- 
ing. ‘“‘No teams, lumber, tools, or means 
at hand to prepare for their reception.” 


On August 7th Col. Forwood was “stij 
waiting” for supplies. ‘Milk obtaingj 
from Amagansett each day .. . but had ty 


_be hauled from the station. Water wa 


brought to hospital on army wagons” 
On August 16th: “Tons of supplies at the 
railroad station we are trying to get.” 

On August 8th, 6th Cavalry arrived 


_ “no means except troops’ own for trans. 


port.” “At that time there were no tents 
and no provisions whatsoever for the 
reception of these men. Some lumber a 
the station but only one team and two 
carpenters waiting to go to work.” Medi. 
cal supplies with contents not marked 
on the cases! (from Report of Ca, 
Charles R. Greenleaf, Chief Surgeon.) 

August 17th, Captain Winter in con. 
mand and reports only one physician 
in charge and six Hospital Corps men for 
too tents and crowded hospital. “Oj 
drugs almost none, most essential articles 
lacking.” 

On first visit of Secretary of War to 
this camp August 20th “he found... 
most deplorable unsanitary conditions.” 
(from Report of Major Franklin A. 
Meatham.) 

Montauk Point was at the end of 125- 
miles of single track railroad, uninhabited, 
with the nearest village 20 miles away. 
It was to be a camp for 30,000 troops and 
all facilities—yet to be provided. 

My article is not fiction but actual 
facts. I was there. 


The Turn of the Tide 


they read our accounts as jealously and 
as critically as actors read their notices 
after a first night. Still at best we were 
ink-stained non-combatants, as was 
borne in upon us forcibly when, at St. 
Aignan in May of the following year, we 
were deloused and demobilized. In his 
discharge papers, Ross was disheartened 
to find his entire military career summed 
up as follows: 


Harold Wallace Ross 

Born: Aspen, Colorado 
November 6, 1892. 

Complexion: Ruddy 

Eyes: Hazel 

Horsemanship: Not mounted 

Marksmanship: None 


Since then we two have gone far and 
wide. It is Ross who has gone far. Single 
handed he created (and at the moment of 
going to press he was still angrily editing) 
that urbane weekly known as The New 
Yorker. 

These, then, were the two observers 
who, as the Twenty-Third made its in- 
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dignant departure in the rain, tried to 
get some sleep in what was left of the 
darkness. Instead of counting sheep, I fell 
to studying the war-map as it stretched 
out in my mind’s eye. I knew all that had 
happened in that fateful year. More than 
any mere divisional commander (who 
sees no further than his own front and of 
what is going on elsewhere is sure only of 
the fact that the Division on his left is 
somehow always mysteriously holding 
back), I who had just traversed the whole 
line, knew what had happened in the last 
four days. 

On Monday of that week the Germans 
had started their third great drive—the 
final desperate effort to smash the Allied 
line before American reinforcements 
could arrive in sufficient numbers to tip 
the scales. All their chips were on this 
spin of the wheel. All their eggs were in 
this basket. Robbing every Division of 
its best men to compose this great batter- 
ing ram, they had launched the attack 
in the Champagne shortly after midnight 
of the fourteenth. But for once the French 


Intelligence had been on the job. Stealth- 
ily in the night their entire front line had 
drawn back. Therefore, the charging 
Germans found nothing in their way. 
Then, asa curtain of artillery fire dropped 
behind them, they could only go forward. 
Blundering ahead in the darkness they 
walked into a forest of thirsty French 
bayonets. The rising sun found fifty 
thousand of them dead in their tracks. 
They had got nowhere at all. As early as 
nine o’clock that morning Gouraud had 
been able to announce as much to the 
correspondents. He waved his one arm 
at them and said, “Messieurs, nous avons 
gagné la victoire!” 

At once Foch decided to counter-at- 
tack, to make the first thrust where none 
was expected. If it was to be a surprise— 
and it could not otherwise succeed— 
there must be no methodical assembling 
of forces, no visible marshaling of troops, 
no familiar artillery preparation. He took 
the First and Second American Divisions, 
put one on either side of the terrible 
Moroccans and then hurled them like # 
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javelin across the map of France. Man- 
gin commanded them. It was he who 
said afterwards that they had rushed to 
the attack as to a festival. In two days 
they had advanced ten kilometers, 
taken more than seven thousand prison- 
ers and picked up enough abandoned 
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leaned against each other. Millions of 
young men—the pick of the young, the | 
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new line, then this had been just another 
of those things. But if our best troops 
were being replaced by troops as good, 
then surely this was the beginning of the 
end. 

When I awoke, the rain had stopped 
and the wood was empty. The Twenty- 
Third was gone. But from the road which 
ran alongside of the ravine came the 
sound of a Division on the march. It 
must be the troops who were to take over. 
What kind of troops? Old and tired? Or 


the many who has acquired uncanny 
woodsmanship. From boyhood, he 
has been learning from the forest. 
Now—at 46—he knows how to read 
its signs. Greene, today, is one of the 
best guides in the business, well fitted 
to teach others the fine points of 
hunting and fishing he has mastered. 


Strength, Nerve and Skill Needed for 
Their Job. The older guides are usual- 
ly the most sought after by sports- 
men, because experience has given 
them a greater resourcefulness in the 


Dear Life Begins: 


I am a tool and die 
maker—and my work is 
measured in terms of 
1/1000th of an inch. Such 
precision needs sound 
nerves. 

In my late 30’s, I be- 

Ernest A. Stumpf gan to notice I was get- 
Accuracy came back ting nervous. My diges- 
tion wasn’t as good as it 
had been, either. I was developing into a 
clock-watcher, waiting for 5 o’clock. And I 
was afraid that a mistake in my work would 
cost me my job. 
After I began eating Fleischmann’s Yeast, 
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Good troops? They were the very best 
that England could send, stretching away 
into the distance as far as the eye could 
see, young Highlanders with their kilts 
swinging, artillery with Moslems riding 
on the limbers, the crescents in their tur- 
bans agleam in the morning sunlight. It 
was a fighting force of the first water, if 
ever I saw one. With my heart pounding, 
I stumbled back down the ravine to 
where Ross still slumbered. I shook him. 
“Wake up,” I said, “we’re going some- 
where.”’ He sat up and blinked. “Are we?” 
he said. “Where to?” I told him. “To 
Berlin, eh?” he (Continued on page 44) 
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Dear Life Begins: 


Several years ago, I found 
my work going badly. I’m 
a carpenter, and that takes 
physical energy, but I was 
weak and didn’t seem to as- 
similate the proper value 
from my food. I finall 
couldn’t work at all. As 
am responsible for provid- 
ing for my family, I was 
very worried. 

I began eating Fleischmann’s Yeast at a 
friend’s suggestion. Soon, as I kept it up, I 
felt my vigor and energy coming back. 

I tackled my work again with more interest 
than ever, I was so glad to get back to it. Of 
course, I can again supply the family finances. 
My friends have netieed, a wonderful change 
in my health and morale.-— EDGAR W. WEBB 


Edgar W. Webb 
Strength 
returned 





Help stimulate a greater, stronger 
flow of digestive juices by eating 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. It has a tonic 
action, due to the millions of tiny, 
living yeast plants which are present 
in every cake of this fresh food. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast also gives you 
4 vitamins—the Nerve Vitamin, Cold- 
Resistance Vitamin, Bone Vitamin 
and Vitality Vitamin. Their names tell 
how each one benefits your health. 

You’ll soon learn to like the fresh, 
malty flavor of Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Eat 3 cakes daily. To help the gastric 
juices flow more strongly when they 
are needed for proper digestion of your 
food, eat one cake 4 hour before each 
meal, 1988, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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The Turn of the Tide 


said. ‘Well, I guess I’d better get up.” 

For as those Highlanders swung along 
in the July sunshine I had seen beyond 
them—had seen the closing in on Sedan, 
the crossing of the Rhine, even the flutter 
of the American flag snapping in the 
breeze that sweeps past Ehrenbreitstein, 
had known that the end of the war must 
be only a matter of weeks, that most of 
the million Americans then in France and 
most of the other million already on the 
way would live to see their folks again, 
would marry and beget children and die 
in their beds as their fathers and grand- 


(Continued from page 43) 


fathers had done before them. Even then 
I knew that before the first snowfall the 
order to cease firing would sound across 
Europe and that upon the world there 
would fall suddenly at last a quiet which 
we would be so inaccurate as to call 
peace. 

Yes, on that July morning I could see 
all that. Was that seeing pretty far 
ahead, do you think? It did seem so at 
the time. But it wasn’t far enough. 
Whose prophetic soul told him then 
that this coming victory of ours would, 
within our own time, seem to have been 


an illusion? Not mine, certainly. I coulj 
not have guessed that. within twenty 
years the prostrate giant would be up an 
on the march again.with the whole work 
shaking at his tread. 

Well, perhaps it is always so with th 
pauses which we call victories. Perhap 
in this world, as in the one which Alig 
found on the other side of the looking 
glass, we have to run with all our migh 
just to stay where we are. And perhaps 
too, it is the doom of each generation 
that it must bring low its own giant in its 
own way. 


Twenty Years Ago 


is to be cut to the absolute minimum required 
for public safety. i : 
Professional baseball is a non-essential 
calling, Secretary Baker rules after consider- 
ing case of Eddie Ainsmith of the Washing- 
ton American League team, which had ap- 
pealed from a decision of a draft board’s 
“work or fight” ruling. Future of professional 
baseball during wartime is in the balance. 


JULY 20 


Between the Aisne and the Marne our troops 
again broke the enemy’s resistance and con- 
tinued their advance, taking many additional 
prisoners. 

Last German units on south bank of 
Marne are driven back across river; hostile 
attacks along eastern face of salient, between 
the Marne and Reims, fail utterly; elsewhere 
Allies continue gains. 

Moscow wireless to London announces 
that former Czar was shot to death on July 


16th“because of his connection with counter-" | 


revolutionary conspiracy.” The message 
adds: “The wife and the son of Nicholas 
Romanoff have been sent to a place of 
security.” 

Triplane tested at Hempstead Plains, Long 
Island, climbs at rate of 1500 feet a minute 
and is faster than any plane in the world, 
army officers assert. 


JULY 21 


Between the Aisne and the Marne the day 
has brought fresh successes to our troops. With 
undiminished vigor and spirit they have con- 
tinued to force the enemy to yield bitterly con- 
tested positions. In the fighting of the past few 
days more than 6,000 prisoners, more than 100 
cannon and many trench mortars and machine 
guns have been taken by.our divisions. 

Germans are thrust back four miles from 
the Marne, evacuate Chateau-Thierry. 

Ninety-First Division (less artillery) | 
into Nogent-en-Bassigny training area. 

German submarine attacks tug Perth 
Amboy and her four barges off Cape Cod; tug 
is burned, barges sunk. Natives and summer 
visitors declare submarine’s shooting very 
bad and torpedo work no better. 

Rudyard Kipling tells American officers 
in Y.M.C.A. hut at Winchester, England, 
that Allies would betray mankind if they 
made a compromise peace with Germany. 

German is rapidly becoming a dead lan- 
guage in the United States, with 25 States 
having taken action to prevent its teaching, 


(Continued from page 36) 


and scores of German-language newspapers 
having been discontinued; it is anriounced> . 


JULY 22... 


Yesterday evening our troops continued their 
advance in coéperation with the French south 
of the Ourcg, crossed the Soissons-Chdteau- 
Thierry road between the Ourcg and the Clignon 
and reached the road Bezu-E pieds-Chartéves. 
Other American units have crossed the Marne 


from positions south of the river and have occu- 


pied towns the condition of which shows that the 
enemy abandoned them in great haste. 

Thirty-Second Division, relieved in Alsace, 
begins movement toward Marne front; 37th 
Division (less artillery) moves to vicinity 
of Baccarat. 

Sixth Division headquarters arrives at Le 
Havre. 

Department of Justice uncovers plot to 
organize 300,000 German reservists in United 
States for invasion of Canada; plan to force 


‘United: States to declare war on Mexico is 


part of plot. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, has arrived in Europe; conferred 
today with Sir Eric Geddes, A. J. Balfour 
and Lord Milner, cabinet members. 


JULY 23 


South of the Ourcg our troops have continued 
to press the retreating enemy. Our units crossing 
the Marne have gained possession of J aulgonne 
and the woods to the west. 

Germans make vain attempt to hold 
ground on present line as Allies continue 
gains; French, in order to hold enemy troops 
further to west, initiate attack in Montdidier 
area and make gains; total German prisoners 
in Marne counter-attack now exceed 25,000. 

Prince Tokugawa and his colleagues of the 
Japanese Red Cross greeted with enthusiastic 
cries of Banzai by New York City members 
of the Japan Society of America and of the 
American Red Cross. 

Seventeen raincoat firms threatened with 
operation of their plants by the Government 
following charges of graft and bribery in 
connection with manufacture of coats for 
soldiers. 

Henry Ford and Chase S. Osborn, rival 
candidates for United States Senatorship from 
Michigan, pledge support to woman suffrage. 


JULY 24 


Between the Ourcg and the Marne our troops 
participated in local combats which succeeded 


in further forcing back the enemy’s line, 


| Northwest of Jaulgonne the enemy’s positions 


were penetrated to a depth of from one to tw 
miles. ‘ 

Twenty-Ninth Division moves into Haute. 
Alsace defensive sector. 

Democrats pick Alfred E. Smith, President 
of New York City’s Board of Aldermen, a 
their candidate for the Governorship of New 
York. He will be pitted against Charles § 
Whitman, who seeks re-election on the Re- 
publican ticket. 

Germany has made a new peace proposal 
through the Spanish government, declare 
the Socialist newspaper Vorwaerts of Berlin 

Alexis Romanoff, former heir apparent to 
the Russian throne, died from exposure a 
few days after the shooting of his father, says 
dispatch from Moscow to Berlin Lokalansé- 


ger. 

Postal airplanes are being operated at an 
average cost of fifty cents a mile, Post Office 
Department reports. 


JULY 25 


Between the Ourcg and the Marne our troops 
continue to press the enemy. In their advance 
eastward they have taken the southern half ¢ 
the Forét de Feére. 

332d Infantry and 331st Field Hospital, 
83d Division, move to Villafranca, Custom 
and Sommacompagna, Italy, for service with 
Italian Army. 

Bolshevik government declares Allied inter- 
vention on Murman coast is equivalent to 
declaration of war against the Soviet, and 
declares its intention to fight back. 

Food Administrator Hoover calls upon 
American families to cut sugar consumption 
from three to two pounds per month per 
a in the period of August 1st-January 

st. 

British war plant strikes have now enlisted 
200,000 who refuse to obey embargo on fret 
movement from job to job of skilled labor. 

Phonograph record is advertised of Ger- 
eral Pershing’s address to the American 
people; on reverse side is former Ambassadot 
Gerard’s talk on loyalty. 


JULY 26 


Yesterday between the Ourcq and the Marn 
our troops captured Le Charmel. In the region 
of Verdilly one of our aviators shot down 6 

stile machine. 

Forty-Second Division relieves 26th o 
Ourcq front by passage of lines; in conjunc 
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tion with French 39th Division, 42d attacks 
and captures La Croix Rouge Farm. 

Fortieth Division begins movement from 
Camp Kearney, California, via Camp Mills 
to embarkation ports of New York, Boston, 
Montreal and Philadelphia. 

Secretary Baker exempts professional ball- 
players from draft and “work or fight” 
ruling up to September Ist. Big leagues had 
sought extension to October 15th. 

Rabbi Stephen S. Wise of the Free Syna- 
gogue in New York City is an $18-a-week 
laborer in a shipyard at Stamford, Connecti- 
cut, newspapermen learn. 

Lloyd George gives British strikers 72 
hours to go back to work; will summon to 
army service all who refuse. 

Czecho-Slovak troops take Simbirsk on the 
Volga, 600 miles east of Moscow, chief city 
of the corn granary of the Soviet. 


JULY 27 


Between the Ourcqg and the Marne the 
enemy’s resistance has broken down. Our troops 
with those of our allies are in pursuit. 

German resistance stiffens on west flank 
of salient as forces in center fall back to line 
of the Ourcq. 

Forty-Second Division assumes control of 
entire corps front near Beuvardes; 32d Divi- 
sion moves into Forét de Fére; 35th Division 
takes command of Lac du Ballon sector, 
Alsace. 

The family of the dead ex-Czar is safe in a 
Siberian monastery at Abalak, according to a 
dispatch from Amsterdam to London. 

After September 28th Britons and Cana- 
dians in the United States who have not 
joined an Allied force will be subject to draft, 
under a reciprocal treaty with Great Britain 
and the Dominion of Canada; four hundred 
thousand men are involved. 

Jack Dempsey, Utah heavyweight, knocks 
out Fred Fulton in twenty-three seconds in 
their “world’s championship” fight at Harri- 
son Field, Newark, New Jersey. 


JULY 28 


North of the Marne our troops continue the 
pursuit of the enemy. In spite of his determined 
efforts to delay their progress by rear-guard 
actions they have crossed the Ourcg and have 
taken the towns of Seringes-et-Nesles, Sergy, 
and Ronchéres. 

First Division, relieved on Soissons front, 
moves to Toul area; 37th Division, less 
artillery, is affiliated with 77th Division in 
Baccarat sector; 85th Division is designated 
Fourth Depot Division. 

Food administration releases hotels, restau- 
rants, clubs and dining cars from their pledge 
to abstain from using wheat flour until new 
harvest comes in; crisis is passed, says Ad- 
ministrator Hoover. 

Mexican government and representatives 
of foreign oil interests agree on modifications 
of decree of government concerning rights to 
oil lands and amount of taxes. 

Threatened strike of seamen and firemen 
on the Great Lakes is averted after conference 
between union officials and Chairman Hurley 
of the Shipping Board. 

War Industries Board decrees buggies must 
be painted plain black—no more yellow or 
red decorations while the war lasts. 


JULY 29 
Beyond the line of the Ourcg heavy counter- 
attacks made by fresh troops of the enemy have 
resulted in severe fighting. Sergy, taken by our 
troops yesterday, after having changed hands 


four times, remains in our possession. 


German front stiffens following withdrawal 
across Ourcq; Fourth Prussian Guard Divi- 
sion is thrown against American 42d Division 
troops and elements of Fourth Division at 
Sergy. 

Airplanes carrying 100 men and equipped 
with engines equal in power to those ef medi- 
um-sized steamships are predicted by Gianni 
Caproni; inventor. (Continued on page 46) 
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Mss with the toughest whisk- 
ers in America— men who 
are downright hard to shave—say 
today’s Gillette Blade is a /ife- 
saver. And they mean every word! 
That's because it actually makes 
light, easy work of heavy-weight 
beard—and is kind to tender skin! 
Today’s Gillette is the sweetest- 
shaving blade you ever used. 
Continual refinements in manu- 
facturing processes and inspec- 
tion methods account for this. 
Quality and uniformity are con- 
stantly improved. Today, the 
steel is harder—the edges keener, 
smoother, longer-lasting. Your 
eyes cannot detect these better- 
ments, but your face does! 

Prove this to your own satisfac- 
tion. Try today’s Gillette Blade. 


See for yourself how easily it 
whisks through wiry stubble— 
and how clean and refreshed it 
leaves your skin feeling and 
looking for hours to come. Re- 
member, Gillette is the only 
blade precision-made for your 
Gillette Razor. Ask for it and 
you'll get better shaves—and 
more of them —for 

your money! 
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Twenty Years Ago 


United States Marines kill twenty Domini- 
can and Haitian bandits in series of brushes, 
Navy Department announces. 

United States approves war loan of fifty 
millions to China. 

“America’s Answer,” propaganda film, 
gets enthusiastic reception in New York City. 


JULY 30 


On the line of the Ourcg the enemy has re- 
newed his counter-attacks to force back our ad- 
vancing troops. In severe fighting we have re- 
pulsed his attacks and improved our positions. 

Second, Third, and 26th Divisions are re- 
lieved in salient, Second moving to Nancy 
area, Third to vicinity of Chateau-Thierry, 
and 26th to La-Ferte-sous-Jouarre; command 
of front north of Ronchéres to 32d 
Division, which, with 28th on left, attacks 
north and occupies southwest corner of Bois 


big, awkward-looking lieutenant colonel 
inspired confidence, and in two years he 
had risen from the ranks. 

There was little in the appearance and 
nothing in the pre-war history of William 
Barton that seemed to qualify him for 
military eminence. As a boy he had been 


articled as an apprentice to a hat maker. 
Having served his time, he had set up in 
business for himself in Providence. In 
1775, When Lexington and Concord 
called the colonies to arms, he was 27 
years old, married, the father of two chil- 
dren and doing well. Joining a militia 
regiment that went to the assistance of 
Massachusetts, he had fought at Bunker 
Hill. He won promotion to non-com- 
missioned officer, then to lieutenant. 

With the British out of Boston, Lieu- 
tenant Barton followed General George 
Washington to New York. After the 
battle of Long Island he was advanced to 
captain, and returning to Rhode Island 
was commissioned a lieutenant colonel in 
the state forces. 

The regiment at Tiverton was a green 
one. Barton summoned to his quarters 
two young captains and three lieutenants. 
He asked if they had ‘sufficient confidence 
in him to undertake a perilous mission 
without anything further being told them. 
They said they had. Barton told the five 
to say nothing of the interview and o 
procure five whaleboats. After this, fhe 
regiment was paraded. Barton addressed 
it, saying he was contemplating an ex- 
pedition and needed forty men for dan- 
gerous work. He asked volunteers to step 
two paces forward. The whole regiment 
stepped forward. Barton asked the help 
of his five officers in picking five boats’ 
companies of reliant men. At the trials on 
July 4th the crews were selected. They 
consisted of two non-commissioned offi- 


(Continued from page 45) 


de Cierges and advances through Bois des 
Grimpettes; 28th Division participates in 
Bois des Grimpettes fighting and captures 
Hill 188. 

Sergeant Joyce Kilmer, 165th Infantry, 
killed in action at Seringes. 

Allies are building 100,000 tons of shipping 
a month more than German U-boats are 
sinking, Sir Eric Geddes, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, tells the House of Commons. 

JULY 31 


Last night on the line of the Ourcg the enemy 
again r. his counter-attacks. In the region 
of Seringes-et-Nesles assaulting parties which 
temporarily penetrated our lines were cut off 
by our machine-gun fire and their members 
killed, wounded or captured. Southwest of the 
Bois Meuniére our troops, after severe bayonet 
Sighting, drove the enemy before them into the 


July 4, 1777 


(Continued from page 15) 


cersand thirty-three privates, includingan 
Indian named Daniel Page and Tack 
Sisson, a Negro helmsman. John Hunt 
was taken because he had been brought 
up in the neighborhood of the Overing 
homestead and knew every detail of the 
lay of the land between the Narragansett 
shore and the house, which stood a mile 
away. Barton checked his account 
against that of two others familiar with 
the locality. None of the three suspected 
the reason for the lieutenant colonel’s 
questions. 

On the night of July sth was no moon. 
When darkness fell the five open boats 
slipped away from the little landing at 
Tiverton and headed across Mount Hope 
Bay toward Bristol, the end of the first 
lap of the contemplated journey. The 
distance was a little more than ten miles, 
jutting points of land making the course 
a winding one, shaped like a letter S. No 
sooner had the little flotilla got into the 
bay than a thunderstorm, accompanied 
by a high wind, separated the boats. All 
night and all the next day the drenched 
oarsmen fought the waves and tides, 
reaching Bristol the following night after 
twenty-six hours on the water. Having 
fed his exhausted men, Barton had them 
row to Hog Island, at the mouth of Bris- 
tol harbor. There, without danger of 
being overheard, Barton communicated 
his plan. 

Fatigue lowered the spirits. A murmur 
of surprise passed through the group. 
Barton said he wished no man to follow 
him unless voluntarily. If any wished to 
withdraw he could do so without preju- 
dice. None withdrew, and the company 
rowed back to Bristol, where the officers 
billeted their crews with the troops at 
that station. When all were in bed Barton 
set out for the village of Warren, about 


woods. We have taken the Bois des Grimpettes, 
and have reached the village of Cierges. In Lor. 
raine and in Alsace hostile raiding parties were 
expulsed with loss. 

Thirty-Second Division extends its front 
to the west by relief of the 28th Division, 
which passes to the reserve of the French 
XXXVIII Corps near Le Charmel. 

Thirty-Sixth Division headquarters arrives 
in France. 

Thirty-Ninth Division moves from Camp 
Beauregard, Louisiana, via Camps Merritt, 
Mills and Stuart to embarkation ports of 
New York and Newport News; 88th Division 
moves from Camp Dodge, Iowa, via Camps 
Mills and Upton to embarkation ports of 
New York, Philadelphia and Quebec. 

Troops transported to France during 
month, 306,350; total to date, 1,297,767; re- 
turned, 969. 


four miles away, where his wife and chil- 
dren were visiting. He spent the night 
with them, saying nothing of the enter- 
prise afoot, and next day was back with 
his men in Bristol. That night the five 
boats crossed Narragansett Bay to War- 
wick Neck, a row of about eight miles, 

Next morning, however, a storm was 
blowing and it would have been folly to 
attempt the last, the longest and most 
dangerous leg of the journey. The men 
were quartered with the little detach- 
ment guarding Warwick Neck. There 
they spent two cozy days, for not until 
July oth did the gale abate. That evening 
Barton gathered his band in a circle 
about him at the waterfront. Officers and 
helmsmen recited the course to be fol- 
lowed. Barton spoke in a low tone. Every 
man must implicitly obey every order. 
Silence must be preserved. There must 
be no plundering and no drinking. 

With muffled oars the five boats 
passed in single file through the narrow 
strait separating Patience and Prudence 
Islands, Barton in the leading boat from 
which a pike, mounting a white cloth, was 
held aloft for the others to guide on. 
Once through this strait the boats hugged 
the westerly shore of Prudence and 
passed through the channel between 
Prudence and Hope Islands. Off the 
southerly tip of Prudence Island lay 
the British fleet-—eleven men of war and 
many transports. The train of silent 
boats passed so near the ships Lark, Dia- 
mond and Juno that the “All’s well” of 
the watch could be heard. 

Rounding Prudence Island the boats 
turned eastward to cross an arm of the 
bay to the island of Rhode Island, which 
Colonel Stanton in his order had called 
Newport Island. When three-quarters of 
a mile off shore the hoof beats of gallop- 
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ing horses reached the ears of the adven- 
turers. They shipped their oars and lis- 
tened. Did this foretell discovery? Had 
Prescott’s dragoons got wind of the 
scheme? The sound died away, and cau- 
tiously the boats approached the shore. 
At a point which John Hunt said was op- 
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eC 
ce _ during Creeping from the creek bed the men 
97,767; re- could make out before them the shadowy 
bulk of the large house, with a fence in 
front. In a field about a hundred yards 
to one side were the vague outlines of a 
camp. The sounds of horses on the picket 
lines identified this as the camp of the 
dragoons. On the other side was the camp 
of the infantry. It was past midnight. 
Not a light showed, in the camps or in the | 
and chil- house. 
he night Two boat parties crept through the 
he enter- fence and spread out, covering doors and 
ack with windows of the house on the sides and 
the five in the rear. Another boat party remained 
to War- on the road. Another crouched in the 
miles, darkness near the front gate. This was the 
orm was reserve, which was to hasten where 
folly to needed in case of trouble. With the re- 
nd most maining party Lieutenant Colonel Barton 
‘he men walked bold!y to the gate, which he 
detach- opened, and started toward the front 
. There door. 
ot until “Who comes there?” challenged the 
evening sentry when he heard the gate click. 
2 circle Without answering Barton continued 
ers and to advance. 
be fol- “Who comes there?” repeated the 
. Every sentry. 
order. “Friends,” Barton replied in a hearty 
€ must tone. 
, “Advance, friends, and give the 
boats countersign.”’ 
narrow Barton advanced, calling out jovially, 
udence “We have none, but have you seen any 
t from deserters this evening?” 
h, was Before the deceived sentry could make 
de on. another move Barton had pinioned his 
lugged arms. Wrenching away his rifle, Hunt told 
> and the astonished redcoat that if he opened 
tween his mouth he would be a dead man. 
ff the Entering the house Barton’s party 
d lay lighted a candle and tramped straight up- 
ir and stairs. Encountering Mr. Overing in his 
silent bedchamber, they demanded the where- 
, Dia- abouts of General Prescott’s room. The 
Il” of panic-stricken Tory pointed toward the 
floor, meaning that the general slept 
boats downstairs. Suspecting trickery, Barton 
f the entered another bedroom, finding Over- 
which ing’s son. Then he stood at the head of 
-alled the stairway and called out: 
rs of “All right, men, fire the house. I’ll have 
Hop- General Prescott (Continued on page 48) 
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dead or alive.’’ Thiswwas of course a ruse, 
for the last thing Barton wished to do 
was to fire the house and alarm the British 
camps. 

“What’s the matter?” came a shrill 
voice from a downstairs room. 

Barton entered. A small, gray-haired 
man was sitting on the side of the bed. 

“Are you General Prescott?” 

“Ves.” 

Barton put his hands on the officer’s 
shoulder. “‘You are my prisoner.” 

“T acknowledge it, sir,” said the Eng- 
lishman and, conscious that a general in 
his night shirt presented no very imposing 
spectacle, he asked time to dress. 

Barton said to hurry. Servants had 
begun to run about with lights and there 
was a commotion outside the house. At 
any moment the troops might be upon 
them. General Prescott had pulled on his 
breeches and grabbed up a coat when 
Barton pushed him out of the house and 
ordered the lights extinguished. The 
ruckus in the yard had been caused by 
Major Barrington, the general’s aide, 
who had leaped from a window into the 
arms of Barton’s men. 

With his three prisoners—Prescott, 
Barrington and Private Graham, the 
sentry—Barton started for the boats. 
When someone remarked that Prescott 


call upon is the Chairman of our Member- 
ship Committee, because membership is 
always in the front rank of importance. 


CHAIRMAN OF MEMBERSHIP (quite 
rapidly): Oh dear! Me? For goodness’ 
sake, this is a surprise. I hadn’t the 
slightest idea I’d be called upon—really 
I hadn’t. And I can’t talk, really I can’t. 
Let Mrs. Dickson do it. She’s Vice Chair- 
man. Mrs. Dickson, please. . . . You 
won’t? Oh, dear! . . . Yes, I know I’m the 
chairman, but I don’t know what to say. 
I just don’t know how to talk, that’s all. 
I get positively tongue-tied, really I do. 
Absolutely. Oh, dear—well, if I must, I 
must, I suppose. 

(Extracts sheaf of papers from her hand 
bag.) 

Fortunately I happened to have the 
records with me. I just remembered see- 
ing them in my bag before I left home. I 
almost took them out before I left. I had 
no idea I’d need them. It’s lucky I didn’t, 
isn’t it? I’m very glad to tell you that we 
are ahead of last year’s membership. 

(A pplause.) 

That is, if my figures are correct. But 
really I’m just awful at figures. Fred says 
if I knew I was going to die exactly four 


July 4, 1777 
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had been hustled off without -his sword 
the Indian, Daniel Page, ran back and got 
it. The elderly general complained that 
the ground hurt his bare feet. Two men 
made a basket of their arms and carried 
him. More comfortable, the old soldier 
tried to start a conversation. 

“You have made a damned bold push 
tonight,” he said to Barton. 

Barton said nothing. The night was 
not over yet. 

Prescott asked if his captors intended 
to harm him. 

“Not while you are in my hands,”’ said 
Barton briefly. 

The general’s apprehensions are un- 
derstandable. By his orders a farmer who 
had refused to yoke his ox team to haul 
cannon had received three hundred 
lashes. 

By the time the boats were reached 
alarm guns were firing and rockets shrill- 
ing into the air. To pass the British 
shipping on the return trip was a greater 
risk than ever. The prisoners were told 
that if they cried out they would not live 
to tell the tale. They did not cry and the 
boats got safely past. 

“T did not think it possible!’ exclaimed 
General Prescott, who admitted he had 
been counting on rescue by the fleet. 

At daybreak the party landed at 
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hundred days from today I still wouldn’t 
be able to figure out the right day to die 
on. So you see I—(drops papers, which 
scatter over other ladies and on the floor)— 
oh, excuse me! I’m so sorry. I’m the 
clumsiest person. Fred says I could trip 
over‘a pin on a ballroom floor. Isn’t that 
silly? (To the ladies who have recovered the 
papers for her.) Thank you—thank you 
so much. This year we—oh, dear, now 
these papers are aii mixed up. Please 
pardon me while I straighten them out. 
... Yes—no—yes, that’s right. This one 
goes here, and that one—yes, that’s 
right. I hope so, anyway. It says here 
that—oh, no, that isn’t right. I’m sorry. 
This sheet goes here—yes, now I have it. 
Well, on—oh, please excuse me while I 
get my glasses. They’re in my bag. I can 
read without them, of course, but the 
doctor says I shouldn’t. (Puts on her 
glasses.) Now, according to this—this 
was made up last week, you know. I 
didn’t have time to get the figures right 
down to tonight. My sister’s been sick 
and I’ve been over there the last two 
days and you know how—well, anyhow 
this will give you a general idea, because 
the figures are up to last Wednesday—no, 


Warwick Neck. Barton arranged to take 
General Prescott to Arnold’s tavem, 
some distance from the landing. The 
prisoner asked if he could have a pair of 
shoes. Barton obtained a pair from ap 
officer of the Warwick garrison and told 
one of his men, Samuel Cory, to put them 
on the general. Cory came from the 
vicinity of Newport. His friends and 
neighbors had suffered from Prescott’s 
heavy-handed rule. Prescott complained 
that his feet were swollen and the shoe 
would not fit. Cory replied that his orders 
were not to see whether the shoes fitted, 
but to put them on General Prescott, 
which he intended to do. 

The capture of the British commander 
was America’s best news of July, 1777, 
General Prescott was taken to Washing. 
ton’s encampment, and was exchanged 
the following year. Barton and his men 
were the heroes of the day. The Rhode 
Island Legislature voted the men extra 
pay and recommended the officers for 
promotion. Barton received a sword from 
the Continental Congress and a colonelcy 
in the Continental Army. He continued 
to distinguish himself and at the end of 
the war was a major general, being, so 
far as this chronicler knows, the only 
American to rise to that rank from private 
in one war. 


last Tuesday, I mean. Now, wait a min- 
ute. .. . Was it Tuesday or Wednesday? 
Yes, last Wednesday. Oh, no it wasn’t 
Wednesday, either, it was Tuesday. I’m 
sure now it was Tuesday, because Tues- 
day was the day it rained so hard and I 
had to meet Fred at the station with the 
car, and I wanted to go to the movies 
because they had “Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs” and I was just crazy to 
see it, I’d heard so much about it, but 
Fred said it was too stormy to go out 
anywhere, and there was a radio program 
he wanted to listen to, so I know, be- 
cause that’s the night I stayed home and 
figured it all up. I was up till after éwelve 
o’clock and Fred yelled down stairs to me 
to—oh, well, never mind. But I’m 
awfully sorry I have such a bad memory. 
Fred says it’s a good thing I’m so fond 
of clothes or I’d be a nudist by lapse of 
memory. Well, thank you very much. I 
hope I haven’t taken too long. And I do 
wish I could talk and not get stricken 
positively dumb every time I’m called 
on. I know I'll never be a success as a 
clubwoman because Fred says one of the 
essentials of a clubwoman is to be able to 
talk and it doesn’t matter whether she 
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really says anything, so long as she can 
keep talking, and / simply can’t and 
that’s all there is to it. So I’ll have to sit 





down. 
Mrs. JONES, Sr. (loudly to Mrs. JONEs, 
r.): What did she say? 
on ale J (Applause drowns out further conversa- 
nding. The tion between the JONESES.) 
ve a pair of MADAME PRESIDENT: What does the 
ir from ap present membership record show, Ma- 
m and tolj dame Chairman? I’m sorry, but I’m 
‘© put them afraid I didn’t just get it. ant 
from. the CHAIRMAN OF MEMBERSHIP: What? 
riends and Oh, yes. (Looking through the papers.) 
Prescott’s Why, w here is it? _ Oh, yes, here it is. 
omplained _.. No, it isn t, either. There’s just one 
| the shoes of these sheets missing and that s the one 
t his orders those figures are on. Of course it would 
0es fitted be that sheet. I must have left it home. So 
: Prescott I can’t give it to you. I’m sorry. ; 
; MADAME PRESIDENT: But you said we 
ommander were ahead of last year, didn’t you? 
uly, 1777 CHAIRMAN OF MEMBERSHIP: Why, I 
Washing. think so. Does it really matter? Because 
exchanged if it’s important I can run home and look 
this sal for that other paper and— 
he Rhode anger riggs ap No, Pes never 
nen extn = Anyhow, we’re ahead of last year, 
cay : CHAIRMAN OF MEMBERSHIP: Oh, yes, 
coloneie: definite ly—that is, if I remember cor- 
ontinusl rectly—and if my figures are right, of 
se end course. As I said I’m really the worst— 
bei MADAME PRESIDENT: Yes. It’s quite 
ing, so 


all right. We’ll have to get on to the re- 
ports of the other committees. 

(Thereupon the PRESENT calls upon 
the various other committee chairmen for | 
reports, which, although some are a bit /, eg" 
lengthy, demonstrate a great deal of ac- u THANKS FOR CALL Ni 
complishment. Then she introduces all the 
Unit officers and the committee members, 
some of whom talk and others of whom are 
satisfied just to smile. After that she intro- 
duces some guests they have brought along. 


the only 
n private 


o know each other 


The telephone helps a lot of folks t ness 
r—friends are nearer—liie 1s 


better. Business is easie 














dete This leaves so few ladies left who have not 
ie been called upon or introduced that it is , i 

oe dangerous we introduce the rest. After richer— because of it. 

om she has made certain that no lady—and no “Thanks for calling,” spoken over the telephone 

: tille—has been overlooked, she heaves a sigh ; - der of the useful- 

d and I of relief. She is satisfied she has escaped + times a day, is a friendly reminder of the us 

vith the the one unpardonable offense of a presiding aes ’ Bell System service. 

Movies officer of a female organization. But by this ness, dependability and value of Be ; . 

and the lime the evening has slowed up considerably , 

razy to on account of age, and the boys are getting TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

it, but hidgety both for this reason and because of a BELL 

go out vague, uncomfortable feeling that perhaps 

rogram their Auxiliary Unit may be even more 

»w, be- active than the Post.) 

me and MADAME PRESIDENT: I’m afraid, Mr. 

boscee Chairman, that we have taken up too | YOUR LATEST ADDRESS? 

: ta _ time. And we really would like to I S the address to which this copy of THE AMERICAN LEGION MAGAZINE was 
ear of the interesting work done by the mailed correct for all near future issues? If not, please fill in this coupon and mail 

emory. Post. THE AMERICAN LEGION MAGAZINE, 777 No. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. | 

o fond Sati: That’s all right, Mrs. President. Until further notice, my mailing address for The American Legion Magazine is— 

pse of We won’t bother with that tonight. NAME _— _—e 

uch. I Buzsy: Wait a minute, Mr. Chairman. 1938 MEMBERSHIP CARD NO a 


ADDRESS 
| Ciry_ 


d I de I understood this was to be a joint 
meeting. 
SairH: So what? Ain’t it? 
BuzBy: W ‘ > : ) Post No. ___ Dept 
ZBY Well, don’t the Post take any Sach Gis 

part in it? The President says she’d like Apoarss — 

to know something about the work of the 

: as O° ae STATE 
Post and I think (Continued on page 50) | ({————— ~~ renee = 
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she’s right. An auxiliary ought to know 
something about the organization to 
which it is an auxiliary, after all. So let 
someone tell ’em. 

SmiTH: We ain’t got time. We got some 
special entertainment yet and some awful 
good eats the ladies brought with ’em 
themselves. And the committees of this 
here Post never report nothin’ but prog- 
ress, anyhow. We got more progressives 
on committees than they got in Wash- 
ington. 

Buzy (sitting down in disgust): I was 
afraid of this. 

MADAME PRESIDENT: Oh, there is just 
one thing I didn’t know just whether I 
ought to mention or not. I was a little 
afraid. But something Mr. Buzby said 
makes me believe I should say it. We 
have heard—you know how these things 
get around—that some of the Legion- 
naires are feeling that the Auxiliary is 
trying to run the Post. Nothing could be 
further from the truth, but if it seems to 
be that way, perhaps it is your own fault. 
Very often you forget all about the fact 
that you have an Auxiliary and don’t 
give us work to do. So we think up things 
ourselves—sometimes for the Post to do. 
If you don’t want us to tell you what to 
do, then tell us what to do. You brought 
the Auxiliary into existence, after all, and 
what would you think of an army com- 
mander who asked for an effective auxili- 
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ary service, didn’t use it because he forgot 
he had it and then complained that it 
interfered with him when he stumbled 
over it? My message to you is—keep us 
busy! 

(A pplause.) 

BuzBy: Madame President, apparently 
it’s no secret that J was one of those who 
said something like that. But I didn’t 
mean so much that the Auxiliary as a 
body was trying to run this Post. And 
what you said just now proves what I’ve 
been thinking. Somebody certainly told 
you what went on at the last meeting of 
this Post, and I’m positive it wasn’t your 
husband. I know him, and he’s not the 
kind that runs home and blabs everything 
that goes on at a Post meeting. I got my 
own ideas where your information came 
from. What I mean is that some—I don’t 
say all or even the majority—but some 
of the individual women of the Auxiliary 
exercise an undue influence over the mem- 
bers of this Post and tell them what to‘do 
and say about Post affairs. That’s what I 
mean. 

(There is tenseness in the air.) 

MADAME PRESIDENT (smiling sweetly): 
My dear Mr. Buzby, if you really know 
how to prevent women wielding influence 
over men it is too bad you weren’t on 
hand in the Garden of Eden when Eve 
argued Adam into taking a bite of that 


apple. 


(Much laughter, applause—and relie 

And you have found something thy 
all the philosophers of the ages have beg 
unable to discover. When women cease ty 
influence men they will have ceased tj 
interest them, and when ¢éhat happen 
you won’t have any Child Welfare Pr 
gram or Sons of The American Legion ty 
bother about. The American Legion, | 
understand, is concerned with the futur 
of America. If we women ever becom 
unable to influence and interest you men, 
there won’t be any future—and (forgiy 
me for saying it) there will be somethin 
strangely the matter with you. 

(Applause and cheers.) 

SmitH (from above a quite expanded 
chest): Howdaya like ’at, Comrade 
You told ‘em, Mrs. President, and may 
it'll hold ’em for a while. Now, I’m goin’ 
to ask the Commander to wind up thi 
here meetin’, as it’s gittin’ pretty late 
and eats are waitin’. 

COMMANDER: Thank you, Smith 
Thank you, Madame President and men- 
bers of the Auxiliary. Before we adjoun 
I want to heartily congratulate Comrade 
Smith for the great success of this wholly 
delightful and instructive joint meeting 
of the Post and Auxiliary. 

(A pplause. Sm1TH beams more than ever) 

Buzsy (under his breath): Joint meeting 
hell! 

THE EnpD 
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looked very helpless riding the waters so 
far away from shore. Imagine a sudden 
storm breaking over the shallow waters of 
the Bering Sea! Such a thing does often 
occur. Could these boats reach safety? 
They would be at the mercy of the storm 
and would have to ride it through with 
no power except sails and oars to carry 
them to safety, unless they were fortunate 
enough to be picked up by a cannery 
tender. Despite the danger it is very 
seldom that one of these brave, hardy 
fishermen is lost. 


N THE shores of the bay and in the 

mouths of the rivers that empty into 
the bay, we could see the smoke rolling 
from thecanneries. The canneries, too, were 
ready for the race. The machinery would 
start moving the minute the first fish 
reached the cannery floor. Nor was there 
a minute for the canneries to lose, once 
the fish started coming. In the following 
thirty days the packers, many times 
being compelled to work day and night, 
expected to can approximately one and 
one-half million cases of salmon, or ap- 
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proximately one-third of the world’s 
pack of red salmon. 

The canning of salmon in Bristol Bay 
is a gamble. The packing companies in- 
vest thousands of dollars before the sea- 
son opens. Due to the fact that the coun- 
try around Bristol Bay is sparsely settled, 
there are no stores at which the canneries 
can purchase their supplies. Cans, cloth- 
ing, food, lumber, and supplies of every 
nature must be purchased in Seattle, 
Portland or San Francisco and shipped 
to the canneries. Although all available 
local labor is employed the supply is 
insufficient to satisfy the demand; there- 
fore, cannery workers, fishermen, carpen- 
ters, engineers, and craftsmen of many 
kinds mvst be hired and transported to 
the plants. As Bristol Bay is off the regu- 
lar route of travel, the packers either 
charter vessels, or, in some cases, have 
their own. 

Those who operate their own freighters 
anchor them in the bay awaiting the 
close of the season; with their packs and 
employes aboard, they return to the 
States. 


If the operators put up a good pack and 
the prices are reasonable they receive 2 
fair return on their investment. However, 
should the run be light, which has hap 
pened many seasons, they stand to lose 
large sums of money for their stock- 
holders. Many packers have made money 
and many packers have gone broke in one 
season. Figuratively speaking, their for- 
tunes are decided with one throw of the 
dice, in the short period of thirty days. 
It’s a matter of luck. 

As fishing in the Bering Sea is no occu- 
pation for weaklings, so is packing a vo- 
cation for none but men of courage. 
When the 1937 season opened the fisher- 
men held the usual expectation that the 
run might be heavy and they would re- 
ceive a good return for their season's 
work. The cannerymen held the expecta- 
tion that they would put up a large pack 
and make a good profit on their invest- 
ment. 

The fishermen fished as diligently 4s 
ever, but as the days slipped by they be 
came uneasy. Something was wrong. The 
salmon, instead of running in large 
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schools, as in former years, were coming | 
in scattered schools of a lesser number. | 
The packers became concerned. As the 
season advanced, they could see that un-| 
less the run soon started their inv estments | 
for the season would be lost. 

An old suspicion was again aroused— | 
that the Japanese packing crab on float- | 
ing canneries were actually collecting | 
salmon. 

The American fishermen had noticed | 
that in the past year or two the runs | 
seemed to come in smaller schools than | 
in former years. They and the packers | 
had reported their suspicions to the} 
government officials. Our Government, 
upon making inquiry from Japanese | 
officials, was informed that the Japanese | 
could not be fishing for salmon in the 
Bering Sea as it was necessary for their | 
companies to secure a license from waved 
government to catch salmon in all parts 
of the world, and no license had been | 
issued for the taking of salmon in those | 
waters. | 

Confirming the suspicions of the fisher- | 
men and the packers, American codfisher- | 
men and operators of small freighting| 
vessels told of seeing salmon gear, miles | 
in length, strung out near Japanese ves- 
sels in the Bering Sea. According to these 
reports, there were about twenty -eight | 
Japanese vessels operating in those 
waters. 

The fishermen and packers reasoned | 
that if the Japanese were fishing for crabs | 
only, their nets would not appear on the 
surface. Crabs are caught on the bottom | 
of the sea and salmon near the surface. | 
Entirely different types of gear are used | 
in fishing for crabs and in the catching 
of salmon. 

Some of the packers also recalled that | 
during the past winter two Japanese 
business men had approached a group of 
Pacific Coast packers in Seattle and pro- 
posed that the American packers join 
with Japanese business men for the pur- 
pose of operating jointly in the Bering 
Sea, each to furnish one-half of the capital | 
needed; but as labor in Japan was much | 
cheaper than in the United States, Japan- | 
ese fishermen and cannery workers were | 
to be used. 

This meeting was attended by repre- 
sentatives of the Alaska Fishermen’s 
Union, as well as by American packers. 
Needless to say this proposal appealed | 
neither to the American packers nor to the 
fishermen. They emphatically rejected | 
the offer. 

The Japanese then indicated they 
might find it necessary to proceed with 
their plans without the aid of American 
capital. A representative of the Fisher- 
men’s Union, Louie Mostad, advised 
them against such procedure. He in- 
formed them that if they attempted to 
operate in the Bering Sea and were not 
prevented from carrying out their plans 
through other sources, the labor unions 
of the Pacific Coast would use their own 
methods. The Japanese expressed surprise 
at such a bold (Continued on page 52)' 
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statement coming from a representative 
of labor. They were not accustomed to 
dealing with a well organized labor union. 
Mr. Mostad left no doubt in their minds 
with the explanation given. He simply 
informed these gentlemen that Japanese 
vessels might experience some difficulty 
in loading and unloading in American 
ports. 

Mr. Friele, being a member of the 
executive board of the Association of 
Pacific Fisheries, an organization 
composed of Pacific Coast salmon 
packers, decided, after considering 
for several days the scarcity of sal- 
mon, that he would determine once 
and for all whether or not the Jap- 
anese were packing salmon. 

He chartered an airplane and in 
company with Aubin R. Barthold of 
the Alaska Packers Association, C. 
Chester Carlson, President of the 
Copper River & Prince William 
Sound Fishermen’s Union, and Ar- 
thur C. Farlow, Pacific Coast man- 
ager of the J. Walter Thompson 
Advertising Corporation, flew out to 
the Bering Sea in a search for Jap- 
anese vessels. 

Southwest of the mouth of the 
Ugashik River and about twenty- 
eight miles off shore they sighted 
four vessels lying at anchor. They 
flew low over these vessels and found 
them to be Japanese vessels—one 
large mother ship and three smaller 
auxiliary vessels. The three smaller 
vessels were anchored about three 
hundred yards apart and about one- 
quarter of a mile from the mother 
ship. 

The mother ship was the Taiyo 
Maru, a steam vessel of the freighter 
type, of five or six hundred gross 
tons. Aconsiderable quantity of steam 
was being continuously emitted from the 
single stack, indicating that there was 
machinery in operation on the vessel. 
From her depth in the water she appeared 
to be better than half loaded, The vessel 
was heavily covered with fishing nets from 
stem to stern. They were draped over the 
cargo booms, superstructure and sides, 
presumably to dry. Lines of floats were 
observed on the nets, showing that the 
nets were of a type used for surface 
fishing. 

Two of the smaller ships appeared to 
be of the trawler type of about one hun- 
dred and fifty gross tons. The third was 
similar but larger—of about two hundred 
tons. 

The two smaller ships had a consider- 
able quantity of nets of the type seen 
aboard the mother ship, piled in orderly 
fashion on the sterns, evidently in readi- 
ness for use. 

These nets had the appearance of being 
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wet as they were darker in color than 
those on the mother ship, indicating they 
had recently been in the water. A num- 
ber of large open cargo boxes full of sal- 
mon were piled about the deck in pre- 
paration for transfer to the mother 
ship. 

The larger of the small vessels had no 
fish nets visible on deck, but on the deck 
were at least twenty thousand salmon. 
As the blood on the salmon was bright 





“I knew her when she wouldn’t put a 


worm on a fish hook.” 


red it was evident that the salmon had 
been recently taken. 

There were between twenty and thirty 
Japanese engaged in boxing these salmon. 
As the plane flew low over the vessel, the 
activities of the workers were plainly 
visible. 

The ships were well manned and well 
equipped to handle the fishing gear and 
the salmon. Several pictures of the ves- 
sels were taken by the men in the plane. 

As soon as the party returned to the 
cannery, Mr. Friele wired the Association 
of Pacific Fisheries in Seattle, asking that 
organization to take the matter up with 
the Bureau of Fisheries and with the 
State Department. The fishermen wired 
to the headquarters of their unions, to 
Alaska’s Delegate to Congress, to the 
American Legion Posts of Alaska and to 
the various chambers of commerce. These 
organizations got busy, calling special 
meetings, passing resolutions and wiring 












protests to Alaska’s Delegate, to th 
Bureau of Fisheries and to the State De 
partment. 

The State Department and the Bureay 
of Fisheries sent representatives into the 
Bering Sea area to make a further inves. 
tigation. Additional information was 
gathered. It was quite evident that the 
Japanese were taking Alaska red salmon 
—license or no license. 

Whether the Japanese had secured a 










sufficient pack or whether they be@ 





came alarmed over the activity of 
the investigation is not known. I 
any event they very shortly left the 
Bering Sea. To substantiate the 







theory of the fishermen and packer § 





that the poor run of fish was caused 
by the Japanese catching larg 
quantities and breaking up the 
schools, shortly after the Japanes 
left, the run picked up. The fish 
came in larger schools and the can. 
nerymen were able to put up a fair 
pack. 

Anthony J. Dimond, Delegate 
from Alaska to Congress, in response 
to the protests, introduced a bill in 
Congress which would declare sal- 
mon spawning and hatching in 
Alaska to be the property of the 
United States. His bill is worded, in 
part: ‘““Thesalmon which are spawned 
and hatched in the waters of Alaska 
are hereby declared to be the prop 
erty of the United States, and it 
shall be unlawful for any person, 
firm, or corporation to fish for, take, 
or catch any of said salmon in the 
waters adjacent to the coast of 
Alaska, except under such reason 
able rules and regulations as the 
Secretary of Commerce may provide. 
Jurisdiction of the United State 
over the waters adjacent to the coast 

of Alaska for the necessary protection and 
preservation of the salmon fishery shall 
extend, subject to all valid treaties, to all 
the waters adjacent to the coast of Alaska, 
east of the international boundary in 
Bering Sea between the United States 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub 
lics as defined in the treaty between Rus- 
sia and the United States, concluded at 
Washington on March 30, 1867, whereby 
Alaska was ceded to the United States, 
the depth of which is less than one hur 
dred fathoms, and which the President 
has found and declared to be salmon 
fishery law enforcement areas as hereil- 
after provided.” 

In order to determine whether the sal- 
mon spawning and hatching in the waters 
of Alaska are rightfully the property o 
the United States it is necessary to know 
something of the habits of the salmon, 
and something of the history of the 
canned salmon industry. 
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Probably the most desolate looking 
ountry in the entire Territory of Alaska 
; the land adjacent to Bristol Bay. It is 
overed with rolling tundra, dotted with 
tmall hillocks and thousands of small 
akes and ponds. 

From these lakes and ponds, small 
reeks wend their way back and forth 
,cross the tundra, in bends and curves 
which would make the trail of a snake 
keem straight in comparison, until they 
hoin the few large streams that empty 

to Bristol Bay. 

Travel across the country in the sum- 
mer time is impossible, except by air- 
plane. Small gas boats ascend the larger 
streams, but the country between these 
streams is impassable. 

In the winter the tundra, the lakes and 
the streams are frozen. It is then possible 
to travel in any direction across this 
frozen waste, by dog team. However, due 
to the cruel Arctic storms that sweep 
across this bleak, barren plain from Ber- 
ing Sea, the trip is anything but pleasant. 

The desolation is somewhat softened 
in the summer by the grass and wild 
flowers which grow on the tundra, but 
in winter there is nothing except a wide 
rolling plain covered with ice and snow. 

An uninformed traveler, flying over this 
country in the summer or mushing 
across in the winter, would no doubt con- 
sider this wide expanse of waste to be of 
no possible value to the human race. 
He would be surprised to learn that he 


was crossing the world’s most valuable 
salmon spawning grounds. 

In crossing these frozen lakes and 
streams in the winter, it is hard to realize 
that for a very short season during the 
summer, these same lakes and streams 
are literally alive with hordes of beautiful 
silvery salmon, dashing to the stream or 
lake of their birth, answering that irresist- 
ible call of nature to sow their spawn 
and die, that their species may be per- 
petuated. 

The red salmon which spawn on these 
grounds are different in their habits from 
other salmon, in that they are rarely 
found in any streams except those which 
have lakes as their headwaters, or have 
lakes along their course. They prefer to 
spawn in a lake or a stream with a grav- 
eled bottom. 

When they reach the spawning grounds 
they divide into pairs—a male and a fe- 
male. They will select a spot on the bed 
of a lake, or a stream which is covered 
with gravel. They prefer coarse gravel to 
fine. With the movements of their bodies 
they excavate a pit in the gravel from 
twelve to eighteen inches deep. In this 
pit the female deposits some eggs. Im- 
mediately, the male takes over the nests 
and emits a white milky fluid which 
mixes with the eggs and fertilizes them. 
Then the female will lay more eggs which 
will likewise be fertilized by the male. 
During this process they are alternatingly 
covering the layers with gravel. 
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When the pit is full they move on to 
another locality and repeat the process. 
When the female has finished laying her 
eggs, their work done, they both die. They 
never return to salt water; they have ful- 
filled their obligation to Mother Nature 
and they die that their species may live. 

These eggs lie buried in the gravel, pro- 
tected from their enemies. They lay there 
from thirty days to six months, depend- 
ing upon the temperature of the water, 
when they begin to hatch. 

When they hatch they have attached 
to them the bulk of their eggs. In hatch- 
ing they have not consumed the nutritive 
substance of the eggs; it is still attached 
to them as a round red ball on the middle 
of their bellies. They are thus provided 
with nutrition for a considerable length 
of time and there is no necessity of going 
out in search of food. They live in the 
gravel until all the food from the egg has 
been assimilated. Then, feeling the pangs 
of hunger, they begin to bore up through 
the gravel, and come to the surface of 
their bed looking for food. 

When they have grown large enough to 
take care of themselves they seek the 
ocean where they live until they are 
five years of age, at which time they, too, 
return to the stream of their birth, spawn, 
and die to perpetuate their kind. 

Where they go, or what they feed upon 
after they reach the ocean, is not known. 
They cannot be found in any other part 
of the world. (Continued on page 54) 
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changes the rain-drenched 
road under your car from a 
“skid trap” to a dry track! It’s the new 
Goodrich Silvertown Tire with the Life- 
Saver Tread! 

This amazing tread acts like a whole bat- 
tery of windshield wipers. It sweeps the 
water right and left—forces it out through 
the deep drainage grooves—makes a DRY 
TRACK for the rubber to grip—giving you 
the quickest non-skid stops you’ve ever seen! 

And when you can get this real life-saving 
skid protection, p/us Golden Ply protection 
against high-speed blow-outs AT NO EXTRA 
COST why gamble on tires? See your Good- 
tich dealer or Goodrich Silvertown Store 
about a free demonstration. 
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Alaska’s Now or Never 


They simply disappear until they reach 
the age of five years. 

The only time they can be caught is 
when they are returning to the spawning 
grounds. Each year, about the middle of 
June, they arise from the depth of the 
North Pacific. They pass around the end 
of the Alaska Peninsula through Unimak 
Pass and enter the Bering Sea. Here they 
gather in large schools and dash for the 
stream or lake of their birth. No power 
on earth can turn them back. As they 
travel north through the Bering Sea, 
smaller schools will leave the main group 
and head for the mouths of the rivers 
along the Peninsula. However, the 
majority of them are headed for the 
Naknek, Kvichak and the Nushagak 
Rivers. These particular rivers are the 
longest, and have more lakes and small 
streams along their courses in which the 
salmon may spawn. By the first of August 
they have all passed up the rivers and the 
run is over. 


UST when this wealth of the sea was 

first discovered by the white man we 
have no definite information. There is no 
doubt that salmon was the main article of 
food for the Alaska natives for centuries 
before the white man came. 

The Alaska Commercial Company, a 
San Francisco trading company, had 
been salting salmon for barter with the 
natives several years prior to 1880. The 
history of the canned salmon industry in 
the Bering Sea dates from the year 1883. 

In 1885 a group of San Francisco busi- 
ness men outfitted the schooner Neptune 
and sent it on a prospecting trip into the 
Bering Sea. The party aboard this vessel 
salted down a considerable quantity of 
salmon and returned to San Francisco 
that fall. This group of enterprising busi- 
ness men, being encouraged by the suc- 
cess of the Neptune, organized the Arctic 
Packing Company and the following year 
constructed a salmon cannery on the 
Nushagak River, and put up a trial pack 
of four hundred cases. 

In 1885 the Arctic Packing Company 
had a very successful season. The success 
of this company attracted others, and ad- 
ditional companies were organized, which 
began to invade the fisheries of the Far 
North. During the following few years the 
industry was developed until in 1902 
there were 1,046,458 cases packed by 
the Bristol Bay canneries. 

There have been many improvements 
made in packing methods and means of 
transportation since the time of the early 
pioneers. In the old days they used sail- 
ing vessels to transport the labor and 
supplies to the canneries. By the old sail- 
ing vessels it would take from a month 
to six weeks to reach the fishing grounds. 
It was a long and dangerous trip. 
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In the old days the canning was done 
by crude machinery. Tin was shipped to 
the canneries where tinsmiths manufac- 
tured it into cans. The sides and ends 
were soldered. All of the cleaning and 
packing was done by hand by Chinese 
labor. After the salmon was placed in the 
cans and the top soldered on, they were 
placed in large vats to boil. After boiling 
for a few minutes they were removed, and 
a man punched each can with a nail 
driven through a board. The hole would 
then be soldered. This was the method 
they used in forming a vacuum in the 
can. The cans were then placed in a vat 
of boiling water to be further cooked. 

Today the cans are manufactured by 
machinery. The cans, in collapsible form, 
are shipped to the canneries where they 
are rounded out by machinery. Instead 
of being soldered, the sides and the ends 
are clamped by machinery. 

The fish are butchered, cleaned and 
placed in the cans by machines. Every 
machine through which they pass until 
they are placed in the can, keeps a con- 
stant stream of water pouring upon them. 
An immaculate housewife could not more 
thoroughly clean them. The filled cans 
pass through a machine which forms a 
vacuum and seals them. They are then 
placed in large retorts where they are 
cooked for one and one-half hours at 
244 degrees Fahrenheit under twelve 
pounds of steam pressure. 

Instead of using sailing vessels, as in 
the earlier days, the supplies and labor 
are now transported to the plants in fast 
steam freighters. 

During the early history of the in- 
dustry, the packers and the fishermen 
paid no heed to the conservation of the 
salmon. They caught and packed all they 
could, without any thought of the future 
supply. The fishermen would completely 
block the mouths of the rivers with their 
nets. All forms and types of gear that were 
feasible were used. There were no opening 
dates or closing periods for the season. 
The minute the salmon appeared, they 
fished twenty-four hours per day, seven 
days per week, until the run was over. 


N BUT a few years the fishermen, the 
packers and the Government of the 
United States began to realize that the 
Bristol Bay salmon were about to be ex- 
terminated. Investigations were made and 
hearings were held which resulted in the 
strict laws and regulations we now have. 
The laws and regulations are enforced by 
the Bureau of Fisheries, which is a branch 
of the Department of Commerce. 

It was found necessary to delegate 
almost unlimited authority to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. During any season 
when it does not appear to the officials 
of the Bureau of Fisheries that a sufficient 


number of salmon are escaping to 

spawning grounds to insure a perpet 
tion of the cycle, the Secretary of (; 
merce may close fishing entirely with 
notice. On several occasions he foun 
necessary to suspend operations bej 
the season had well started. This 

resulted in a considerable loss to { 
fishermen and the packers for the parti 
lar season, but they have been comp 
sated by a healthy development of{ 
industry. 

Bristol Bay has been reserved by 
for gill nets, except in a few localij 
where stake nets and set nets are x 
mitted. The use of power boats has bk 
prohibited, and the gill nets are limij 
to one hundred and fifty fathoms 
length and twenty-eight meshes in depi 
In the Nushagak district, the length 
the nets has been limited to one hundg 
fathoms. 

Markers have been placed near { 
mouths of the rivers beyond which noi 
may be taken. 

Fishing is prohibited before the 2; 
of June and after the 25th of July. Fn 
six o’clock a.m. on Wednesdays to 
o’clock a.m. Thursdays, and from g 
o’clock p.m. Saturdays until six o’chj 
A.M. Mondays in each week, no fishing 
permitted. 

The United States Government bk 
spent an enormous sum of money i 
patroling the fishing grounds, in clear 
streams and in destroying birds and trou 
natural enemies of the salmon. The pac 
ing companies have spent thousands « 
dollars in clearing the streams in ori 
that the salmon would meet no obstack 
on their way to the spawning grounds 


URING the past few years the fishe 

men and the packers have begunt 
reap the benefits of their sacrifices. It ha 
been determined that it is just as detn 
mental to permit the passing of too mamj 
salmon to the spawning grounds, as iti 
to prevent an insufficient escapement. | 
too many reach the grounds, one salme 
will uncover the eggs already laid by 
other. The cycles have steadily increa 
since the conservation measures wet 
adopted, until in 1934 despite all of th 
restrictions, the largest pack in the hi 
tory of the industry was canned. 

It is very apparent to the Bureau‘ 
Fisheries, to the fishermen and to t# 
packers, that unless the Japanese 
prevented from invading these fisher 
with no limit placed upon the length ¢ 
depth of the gear, with no opening & 
closing restrictions, and their use of ef 
cient power boats, within a period of fv 
years they will entirely destroy an induw 
try which has been developed by ® 
United States Government, the fishermé 
and the packers. 
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While in some quarters the Japanese 
answer seems to be satisfactory, it is far 
from being satisfactory to the packers, 
the fishermen and the residents of Alaska. 
Their attitude can best be expressed by 
the remarks of a fisherman who was 
commenting on Japan’s note. He said: 

“There were no licenses issued for boats 
to fish during the past seasons, according 
to their government, and yet we caught 
them taking fish. They say they will 
suspend their survey, but they do not 
say they will quit packing crabs in the 
Bering Sea. Who knows what kind of 
survey they will make while packing 
crabs, or whether or not they will take 
any salmon? The Japs also say they are 
not at war with China because war has 
not been declared. Yet they are killing 
Chinks every day and are advancing 
farther and farther into China.” 

For a great number of years, The 
American Legion in Alaska has advocated 
the establishment of a military air base 
in the Territory. It has pointed to the 







































live miserably on toast and boiled milk 
and baking soda for another ten years, 
go ahead and make a hog of yourself. If 
it strikes you as better management to en- 
joy a moderate diet for 25 or 35 years from 
right now, you can probably do it. All you 
need do about it now is to go without that 
third helping of mashed potatoes or that 
second piece of pie—no matter how good 
it is, or how hungry you happen to feel. 

Likewise with liquor. After 45, more 
men want their drink regularly, and 
sometimes too liberally. I have cited 
my advice to Bill Brown that he give up 
alcohol during his irritable climacteric 
period. I would not necessarily give the 
same advice to you. Maybe you are not 
the irritable type. A moderate volume of 
alcohol from time to time might actually 
be good for you. I have had patients with 
mild functional indigestions who rid 
themselves of their distress by a cocktail 
before dinner three or four evenings a 
week, or by taking a glass of claret with 
the meal. This is not a universal prescrip- 
tion, since some people might as well 
take carbolic acid as alcohol. 

However, the middle-aged man who 
could use alcohol to occasional excess in 
his youth with no apparent harm can no 
longer do it safely. There are few more 
pathetic figures than the middle-aged 
fellow who thinks he can throw half a 
dozen slugs of hard liquor into his interior 
and laugh it off. It simply cannot be done. 
The body’s ability to work off this poison 
decreases with age. A rip-roaring evening 
with a glass in your hand may very well 
put you out of commission for the re- 
mainder of a shortened life. I have fre- 
quently seen it happen with men in their 
JULY, 1938 










































called attention to the fact that Alaska is 
but fifty miles from the Siberian Coast, 
that a fleet of planes could fly from Japan 
to the Territory, and by following the 
chain of islands extending westward, the 
longest stretch of water that would have 
to be crossed is three hundred miles. 
Planes can land on inland-protected lakes 
on these islands for the entire distance. 

In case of war with a country in the 
Far East, Alaska would occupy a strate- 
gic position. With its great natural re- 
sources of fish, farm products, coal and 


oil, the Territory would be very attrac- | 


tive to a foreign invader. 

The Government is now taking steps 
to fortify Alaska. The residents of Alaska 
are of the opinion that a speedy passage 
of the bill introduced by Delegate Di- 
mond to protect our fisheries, and the 
speedy completion of the plans to fortify 
Alaska, are the only assurance we can 
have that our fisheries will not be in- 
vaded. 


Take It Easter 
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late forties and early fifties. One good 
night of drinking, then apoplexy, kidney 
disease, a heart lesion, the failure of some 
important organ that could not take the 
punishment any longer. 

This is not the scare preaching of a 
prohibitionist. In moderation, alcohol is 
unlikely to harm a normally well man of 
middle age. But after 45, my advice to 
my own patients is the same rule I try to 
follow personally. Never have more than 
two drinks of hard liquor or equivalent, 
and seldom more than one. Don’t take it 
every day. If you have a couple Saturday 
and one Sunday, better get along without 
it on Monday and maybe Tuesday. 

Unless used in genuine moderation, 
alcohol is a powerful agent for bringing 
on old age. The man who takes even one 
drink every day shows it in his arteries, 
in his heart, and elsewhere by the time 
he is well into middle age. Unquestion- 
ably alcohol hastens the moment when 
the sexual impotence of old age will over- 
take him, even though it may meanwhile 
stimulate his desires. And while I am 
taking the joy out of life, more than a 
moderate amount of tobacco also hastens 
the impotence of senility. Without ex- 
cessive use of alcohol, excessive use of 
tobacco, or impairment arising from seri- 
ous ill health, the male climacteric does 
not usually bring with it any impair- 
ment of the reproductive ability. This is 
the principal difference between it and 
the female menopause. 

If I had to sum up in a single word the 
rules for maintaining good health in a 
normal man’s body after he has reached 
the age of major change it would be: 
Moderation. (Continued on page 56) 
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continued unrest in the Orient. It has | 

















THAT'S NOT “OLD 
FAITHFUL!” JUST A 
GUY WHO DIDN'T 


USE SANI-FLUSH! 





A cLocceED radiator may be the beginning 
of an expense account. The motor overheats. 
You lose power. Expensive repairs often 
result from a neglected radiator. Don’t take 
a chance. You can keep radiators clean with 
Sant-Fiusu. Keep motors running cool and 
efficiently. 

Just pour 10c worth of Sant-FLusH in the 
cooling system of your car. (25c for the larg- 
est truck or tractor.) Follow directions on 
the can. Run the engine. Drain. Flush. Re- 
fill with clean water. It takes very few min- 
utes and Sani-FLusH removes rust, scale 
and sediment. It cannot injure motor or 
fittings. You'll find Sani-FLusH in most 
bathrooms for cleaning toilet bowls. Sold 
by grocery, drug, hardware, and five-and- 
ten-cent stores. 25c and 10c sizes. The Hygi- 
enic Products Company, Canton, Ohio. 
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Have You Some Spare Room 


a basement or garage where you can do light work? We 
can offer you a profitable proposition, casting 5 & 10c 
Novelties, ashtrays, toy autos, etc. as manufacturer for 
firm of many years standing. No experience necessary 
as we furnish full instructions with moulds. If in- 
terested in devoting spare or full time to profitable 
work write AT ONCE stating age and space available 
as we are now closing arrangements for 1938 supply 
of our goods, 
METAL CAST PRODUCTS CO., Dept. 9, 

1696 Boston Road New York, N. Y. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


. ’ 

Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 

The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

A mere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all drug stores. 
Stubbornly refuse anything else. © iese, c.P. inc. 

















During his earlier years, moderation in 
all things was merely desirable. Now, in 
middle age, moderation in all things is 
absolutely essential to his continued well- 
being. 

Not alone moderation in food and drink 
and smoking. Moderation in exertion. 
Moderate exercise is desirable, with the 
emphasis on “moderate.” But please 
don’t keep on playing games that re- 
quire violent exertion, particularly of 
the sudden, jerky type. Tennis is 
fine for youngsters. For the middle- 
aged man, it is all right if he has 
gumption enough to play doubles 
only, the strength of will to let the 
really tough ones go by without try- 
ing for them, and the judgment to 
quit before he is overly tired—say, 
after three sets of easy doubles. 
Played hard, or against a tough op- 
ponent, or on a very hot day, it is 
not good for you or me, and it may 
even be fatal. 

Golf can be too strenuous—f it is 
played that way. Doctors say that a 
golf course is one of the best places 
to drop dead. An astounding number 
of men keel over out on the course or 
in the locker room. Mostly these are 
robust, vigorous men between 45 
and 65. If they did 18 holes and quit, 
it would be fine. They falsely reason 
that 36 holes is twice as good. Then 
their hearts rebel against the abuse, 
and down they go. To stay. 

I could list two dozen men among 
my middle-aged patients and neigh- 
bors who will probably go in that 
general fashion. One man near 50 insists 
on playing tennis, boxing, running half a 
mile before breakfast. Another, in his 
sixties, plays racquets before dinner daily 
from November to May, plays either ten- 
nis or golf for about two hours a day in 
the other six months. And so on, down 
the list. Each of these men is convinced 
he is the vigorous exception who is 
benefited by over-exercise. In his thirties, 
it was good for him. Now, it will probably 
be fatal. 

Here is another man of 50 who was an 
athlete in his youth. Several weeks ago I 
examined him, found his heart excellent, 
but gave him my usual advice not to over- 
exert. A few days later, despite my warn- 
ing to take it easy in that respect, he 
sprinted 60 feet after a suburban train 
and caught it. He had a serious heart 
collapse on the train. After three weeks 
abed, he is back at business and feeling 
fine. His heart will stand not more than 
two more collapses. It is better than even 
money that his next 20-yard sprint kills 
him. 

After a man is 45, the rule of moder- 
ation applies all the way through. Get 
eight hours or more of sleep, in a room 


Take It Easier 
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that is neither overheated nor too cold. 
Try to avoid nervousness and worry, 
cultivate an attitude of relaxation. Don’t 
work too long hours, nor hurry too much. 
Remember that only youngsters need to 
hustle, that a sign of middle-aged wisdom 
is realizing there is plenty of time left for 
doing whatever there is needs to be done. 











“All I know, Gus, is that she said some- 
thing to me about reducing.” 


In brief, be moderate in all things. This 
is the first rule for health in middle age 
and thereafter. Because you are human, 
you will not follow this rule invariably. 
But if only you will recognize that there 
is such a rule and that it applies to you, 
you will watch yourself most of the time 
—and probably get by very nicely. 

The second rule for health after 40 is 
much easier to follow, but fewer men will- 
ingly follow it. It is simply: Go to a good 
doctor for a physical examination yearly 
—twice a year would be better. This 
takes an hour or two, costs the price of an 
office call, and is more than most men will 
do merely to keep their health. They had 
rather let it slide until something breaks, 
then have the doctor every day for the 
rest of their lives. 

Middle age is nothing to be frightened 
about. But after reaching the climacteric, 
a man is considerably more likely to 
suffer organic impairments than before. 
From here on in, for example, the man 
who is destined to develop diabetes or 
Bright’s disease is about to get it; his 
doctor can detect it at its earliest stage 
and tell him how to live happily with it. 
But the doctor cannot diagnose the trou- 


ble in its easily controlable begin 
unless he gets a urine sample to analy 
Likewise with heart, blood presy 
tumors, prostate, vision, hearing. 
the doctor a chance to find any weake 
of the body before it advances. They 
can, oftener than not, show you hoy 
live out your allotted span with g 
minor modifications of your habj 
Or he may even be able to correct 
trouble completely. 

The proof of the value of perig 
examinations in prolonging life is 
be found in what some of the life; 
surance companies are now doi 
Insurance companies are notorioy 
not philanthropists. They deal 
averages computed from the exp 
ence of large numbers of pol 
holders, who are just ordinary fy 
with the worst physical specimg 
strained out. Some of the life ing 
ance companies now send tk 
larger policy-holders cards stati 
that if the policy-holders will 
these to their physicians and 4 
complete physical examinations, 
companies will pay for the exami 
tion. Their experience has proved 
them that policy-holders who h 
frequent physical examinations, 
get the resultant medical advice, 
longer. They live enough longer 
that the companies make money 
paying for the examinations. 

After 40, a man particularly o 
his eyes a periodical examinatio 
Nine men out of ten develop pr 
byopia, which is a seventy-five-c 

word meaning a condition that makes 
hard to read close by. Eye doctors ter 
the forties the “bifocal age.” 

According to one oft-told tale, it 
a man in need of bifocals who protest 
that his eyes were all right, but his an 
were too short. The man who does m 
get glasses to correct this condition so 
after it appears is harming his eyes pe 
haps permanently. Proper care of th 
eyes is always important, but partic 
larly so for one in the forties. 

We have to face the fact that, at th 
age attained by the average Legion met 
ber, we have passed the peak of youtha 
vigor. The changes have set in that 
eventually lead to old age and the endé 
life. 

How soon the infirmities that mi 
accompany old age will reach us, and he 
long we shall live, is to a large extenti 
our own hands. We can live carelessly 
and end up in early wreckage. We @ 
live properly and count on many happy, 
useful years. The choice is up to ourselves 
and to nobody else. 

At 45—and that age for most of & 
is right now—it’s time to take stock d 
our health. 
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hint are the cases of the S-51 and S-4, 
pmarines sunk in collisions with other 
els off the Atlantic coast, the former 


lable beging 
iple to a " 









8 _ Press 1925 and the latter in 1927. 

semen 7m All lives were lost on the S-4, forty, 
wag don the S-51 all but three out of thirty- 
ances. They : 





ven. Recovery of bodies was long de- 
yed in both instances. In both some of 
he men were identified by marks other 
han fingerprints, men whose hands were 
hissing entirely or too badly mutilated 
y marine life to offer prints. Identifica- 
‘on of a number of these men was made 
1 means of tattoo marks, together with 
ther aids, as height and teeth. 
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© Now dow Of men of the S-51 so identified, one 
re notorioy ad a girl’s head tattooed on his right 
They deal houlder. Another had a figure of a gypsy 
m the expy irl on the left lower arm and the words 





TS Of pol Dear Mother” on the right upper arm. 
rdinary {Ws the crew of the S-4, one had a cat on 
~ SPeclM@ he hand, another a peacock on the left 
the life ing m and “Death Before Dishonor” on 

send ty he right forearm. These marks were 
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hecked against the service records. 

Presence of an indecent or obscene tat- 
oo is cause for rejection of an applicant 
or enlistment in the Navy. The regula- 











the exami ion to that effect, dating from 1909, 
cag P 7 odifies the ban, however, by adding: 
S WhO Mbut the applicant should be given an 
nations, 


ppportunity to alter the design in which 
pvent he may, if otherwise qualified, be 
accepted.” This means that if the appli- 
ant chooses to have a bit of clothing 
attooed on the unclad bathing or dancing 
mymph, he may get by. 

Both Navy Regulations and the Arti- 
es of War prohibit infliction of tattooing 
as a punishment, remindful of a long-ago 
practice of tattooing a “‘D” on the arms 
of deserters. But self-assumed tattooings 
have at times aided in detection of de- 
serters and other “wanted” men. A tat- 
too, if recorded in an enlistment record, 
may help in identification even when 
fingerprints are available. 

According to the Old Records Division 
of the War Department, “a police chief 
ora sheriff may write to the War Depart- 
ment asking whether it can identify a 
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eAnchors Away! 


(Continued from page 21) 


man being held as a suspect who gives 
such and such a name and has a horse- 


shoe tattoo on, say, ‘middle chest’ or | 


‘left calf.’ If we have the name given us 
the check can be made up to the time of 
discontinuing recording of body marks. 
With a fingerprint on file, even the name 
isn’t necessary if a print is sent us. With- 
out a print, a tattoo may serve.” 

All this is not to say that any large 
percentage of ex-service men are crimi- 
nals, for of course that is not the case at 
all. But with the Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps having close to five mil- 
lions in uniform by Armistice Day, men 
whos were drawn from all walks of life, 
it was only to be expected that some of 
them would run afoul of the law when 
they were returned to civilian life. One 
recalls that there have been instances 
within the past several years of criminals 
having operations to obliterate traces 
of fingerprints. 

It is said that the Department of Jus- 
tice has found tattoo marks useful in 
spotting criminals whose fingerprints 
were not on record. In some cases it has 
been able to determine by the nature of 
tattoos whether a man had served in the 
armed forces—an anchor, for instance, 
suggesting former service in the Navy. 
Examination of records in Army and 
Navy may then have led to positive iden- 
tification. 

Wars, stirring the patriotic fervor, have 
incited distinctive tattoo designs among 
the fighting men. In the Civil War, Union 
sailors paid good money to have pictures 
of the Monitor and the Kearsarge in- 
scribed upon their persons, as well as 
eagles, stars, flags and Uncle Sams. 
Bluejackets of the Spanish-American 
War went in somewhat for steam battle- 
ships and pictures of fighting in Cuba or 


the Philippines. World War sailors and | 


soldiers leaned to pictures of Red Cross 
girls, airplanes, girls in aviator garb and 
battle scenes in France. There is a story 
of an American—naturalized perhaps, 
who when his country entered the 
World War had (Continued on page 58) 
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To or from Los Angeles 
visit Oregon! Our bor- 
ders are only 2 driving 
days away. Here is a 
wonderful new vaca- 
tion country. Send for 
official State booklet. 
It is free. 







































Oregon State Highway Commission 
Travel Dept. Room 201, Salem, Oregon 


Please send me your illustrated booklet on Oregon. 
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Bean’s Canoe Shoe 


Made of high grade tan elk leather with double oil tanned 
moccasin sole, rubber heel and Talon Fastener. It is a 
combination ‘‘Slipper Shoe,’’ used for many purposes around 
camp and cottage. Colors, brown and black. Sizes 3 to 12. 
Widths D, EE. Men’s and Ladies’. 
Write for Catalog. 
Mfd. by 


L. L. Bean, Inc. 


Mfrs. Fishing 
and Camping 
Specialties 
204 Main St. 
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HOME-STUDY 


BUSINESS TRAINING 


Your opportunity can never be bigger than u 
pre’ tion. Prepare now and reap rewards in 
earlier and larger success. Free 64-Page Books Tell 
How. Write now for book you want, or mail coupon 
with your name and address in margin today. 
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OC Effective Speaking 


LaSalle Extension, vept. 7361-2, chicago 







on his chest a tattooed likeness of 
Kaiser Wilhelm. He hastened to get it 
blotted out. So with American sailors 
whose manly fronts or backs boasted 
“flags of all nations’ designs. A flag or 
two simply had to come out to save patri- 
otic face. 

A tattoo can be removed by chemical, 
electrolytic or surgical process. A scar 
is always left, but may be slight in the 
case of small designs. Not only criminals 
and deserters afflicted with telltale an- 
chors and initials go to tattooers or physi- 
cians for removal service. Many a man, 
Army, Navy or civilian, succumbed to 
the art appeal and had himself tattooed 
when half-seas-over. After sobering up, 
and especially as the years passed, he be- 
came ashamed of his tattoo and yearned 
to be rid of it. Or a man is about to take 
a wife and the thought of that robust 
maiden in the nude on his upper arm or 
of the joined hearts with “To Marie’— 
the prospective wife being Hannah—on 
his chest gives him the jitters. 

Women in this country have gone in 
for tattooing, too, say students of the 
subject; that is, more or less. Not only 
some actresses, seeking publicity, but 
even members of super-social circles get 


eAnchors Away! 
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spells of affecting butterflies on shoulders, 
cupid’s bows, crests, coats of arms, mono- 
grams. A recent estimate, not guaranteed 
here, had it that one out of every ten 
persons, men and women, in the United 
States is tattooed, or once was. 

Ornamentation is not the only goal 
in tattooing. One might get lost, so one’s 
initials in fast colors may help. Why not, 
when one’s underwear, shirts, hatband 
are so lettered? Social Security numbers 
are being pricked into skins where they 
will stay put. Babies have been tattooed 
with marks to insure against accidental 
exchange in hospitals, and children of 
various ages after reports of kidnapings. 
Sailors were prone to having lucky 
numbers inked into their skins and dates 
to be remembered. Perhaps they had 
something there for the general run of 
folk. Why not have your wedding date 
or that of the wife’s birthday tattooed 
on yourself in a place where you can see 
it readily? 


EN have tattooed animals, too, for 
identification purposes, often to 
guard against theft; Bedouins their 
camels, Indian jungle folk their elephants, 
milady her dog, horsemen their steeds. 


| Soft Ball (omes of 


and playing fields. The representative ten 
from the Briggs factory, every man a 
bona fide worker, won the city leagues 
title and defeated Sapulpa in the finals 
last September for the national title. 
Twenty-five thousand spectators saw the 
game, which both National and Columbia 
broadcast. 

This month a large number of softball 
teams all over the country are struggling 
to win state tournaments and thus win 
a trip to Chicago for the championships 
in September. Briggs will probably be 
there too, but it isn’t likely they will re- 
peat, for no team has been victorious two 
years in succession. In 1934 the Nash 
Motors ten captured the title, in 1935 
the Crimson Coach Tobacco Company 
was first, and in 1936 the victors were the 
Eastman Kodak team. 

Softball is a game for everyone. You 
don’t require gadgets or special skill or 
a fancy outfit with short pants to play it. 
Anyone can pick it up the first time and 
have fun from the game. Lots do. This 
goes for all ages and sexes. If you imagine 
the girls are far behind, you should have 
seen the finals in Chicago last fall when a 
women’s team from the National Screw 
Manufacturing Company of Lakewood, 


(Continued from page 17) 


a suburb of Cleveland, defeated the T. B. 
Rayl ten from Detroit. Either side would 
have beaten the average male team. W. 
E. Landis, head of the Industrial Recrea- 
tion Association of Detroit, is authority 
for the statement that more women play 
softball than all other sports combined! 
All ages and sexes? Yes. If your waist- 
line no longer registers the same as it did 
the day you took off olive drab, softball 
is the game for you. Sox Wainwright of 
Toledo, Ohio, is still at fifty one of the 
leading pitchers in the country. St. 
Petersburg, Florida, has a ‘“Three Quar- 
ters of a Century Club,” with every man 
over seventy. The youngest is seventy- 
five and the oldest eighty-three. They 
play fifty or more games each season, 
which is a fairly good advertisement both 
for softball and for St. Petersburg. 
There’s a special kind of softball re- 
served for those of us who don’t much 
care about violent sport. If you feel like 
exercise, if you want to play but don’t 
enjoy standing up to some gawky kid 
who wasn’t on earth when we were just a 
lot of Yanks in France, there’s a place 
for you in softball. In that part of soft- 
ball facetivusly called the “Cripple A” 
leagues. This is the slow pitching game. 


Age 









The dog gets his on the nose, the hg 
on the under lip, poultry on the 










hogs and laboratory animals, as monke 
and rabbits, on the ear. 

Tattooing has been practised by p 
ples in many parts of the earth from y 
early times. Cave paintings by ston 
folk bear dots believed to represent 
too. Egyptian mummies, estimated 
four thousand years old, show tattooi 
Various races from Alaska to Tasma 
have tattooed for centuries. North Ame 
can Indians tattooed as did natives} 
Mexico and South America. All over 
Pacific Ocean, from Hawaii to the Cay 
lines and down to Easter Island, 
natives have tattooed since way ba 
when. 

What of the coloring matter used; 
tatooing? With the early American sz 
gunpowder was popular. Powdered ch 
coal accounts for many of the deep } 
tattoos. Lampblack, coal dust and bri 
dust have been drawn upon, as well 
various vegetable inks. If a dry pigme 
is used, it is mixed, according to a medig 
journal, with water, alcohol, cocoa 
or saliva. 

Uncle Jediah knew what he was talkin 
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Pitchers are required to throw the b 
in an arc, thus giving batters a b 
chance to wallop it. Chicago alone b 
2,500 teams of older men who enjoy thi 
slow pitching game with a ball si 
inches in circumference. Last fall 
North Shore Congregation of that di 
defeated the Federal Autos, an industri 
team from Detroit, in this type of gat 
as an additional attraction in the 
tional tournament. 

Here then is a game for every Legi 
Post. You may not be able to runt 
hundred in ten seconds but you @ 
surely play “Cripple A” softball. If yout 
Post has no team you can get ten me 
together with little cost. Should you ne 
help, write the softball commissioner ¢ 
your State, or the national headqu 
of the Amateur Softball Association, 3% 
West Madison Street, Chicago. For thisi 
one sporting organization out to promot 
sport and not to make money for is 
officers on the side. 

One hundred thousand spectators sa¥ 
the games of the World’s Championshi 
in Chicago last fall. No money was pal 
the 1,350 competitors and no admittan0 
charged fans who attended. For a quarté 
the Association will send you the 19 
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yide with rules and directions for laying 
but a diamond. It costs one dollar for 
ach team to join the Association, and 
bnce you are members you can call on 
he District Commissioner to assist you 
0 a. a league. We are all getting 
ast the baseball and football age. Golf 
is an expensive game. Softball is a natural. 
et’s go! 
But if softball continues to grow, what 
be the effect on ordinary baseball? 
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ised by p . 
th from ve the position or prestige of our na- 
by ston ional sport threatened? Judge Landis 





Hoesn’t think so. Is softball hurting base- 
ball? 

“Stupid,” answers the baseball czar. 
‘Any sport that attracts crowds is a 
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Jashington in his Farewell Address 
voiced the truism that “‘of all the disposi- 
ions and habits which lead to political 
prosperity, religion and morality are 
dispensable supports. And let us with 
caution indulge the supposition that 
morality can be maintained without re- 
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ry pigme igion. Whatever may be conceded to the 
(O a media ” . . 
cocoa o-smpniuence of refined education on minds of 





peculiar structure reason and experience 
both forbid us to expect that national 
morality. can prevail in exclusion of re- 
ligious principle.” 

Americanism is the greatest concern of 
he American Legion, since the national 
welfare transcends every personal con- 
sideration. It is a program that comes to 
us consecrated by the service and sacrifice 
of comrades whose memory and associa- 
tion we are pledged to perpetuate. They 
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help to every other sport. Baseball and 
softball are mutually helpful. You don’t 
suppose people sit back and wait for 
wrestling matches, baseball games and 
other events? They are educated by go- 
ing to sports events, and if softball brings 
out the crowds the same fans will attend 
other sports too.” 

That makes sense. 

Well, games come and games go. 
Since we sailed away from Brest and St. 
Nazaire we’ve seen them all. And there’s 
a lot to be said for some sport we can all 
enjoy together. That’s why softball is 
here to stay. 

Some one of these days you'll be play- 
ing it, buddy. 


cA Sense of Obligation 


(Continued from page 13) 


died that America might live. Our obliga- 
tion is to actively devote ourselves to 
their unfinished work. 

Americanism is the every-day work of 
the Legionnaire. Our great objective is 
to make it the every-day concern of every 
citizen. The dangers that impend demand 
a united front against the current assault 
on democracy. 

Ever contending for the honest applica- 
tion of the constitutional guarantees of 
freedom of thought and speech, of assem- 
bly, religious worship and trial by jury, 
we should likewise be ever alert and vigi- 
lant in our opposition to theories and 
practices that would do violence to those 
liberties. 

Just as much today as ever before 
in our history, eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty. 


FRITZ 
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SuperX and Xpert 
WESTERN SUPER-X .22’s will give you a 
new yA of -range power and ac- 
curacy. The coated bullets strike 
< CRASHING t blow! Expend all their energy 
within the object, with 50 % more power! 
re 26% aster!...For accu- 
rate we XPERT 22's —_, 

are SMOKELESS and NON-CORR 
SIVE! Mail the Coupon for FREE handbook! 






WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 
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Ina Local Coffee Agency 
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vooScratching 


‘PKeus VE itching of insect Bites 
Even the most stubborn itching of insect bites, ath- 
lete’s foot, hives, scales, eczema, and other externally 
caused skin stticcions uickly yields to cooling, anti- 
septic, liquid D. D. a mp ple Easy to use. 
Dries fast. Clear, pe ess and stainless. Soothes 
the irritation and quickly stops the most intense 
itching. A 35Sc trial bottle, at all drug stores, proves it 
—or money back. Ask for D. D. D. IPTION, 
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EAT AND DRINK 
YOUR WAY TO HEALTH ! 


Send today for Free 32-page 
book giving diet lists and the 
amazing story of the world- 
renowned mineral water treat- 
ment that has brought blessed 
relief to thousands of sufferers 
from rheumatism, neuritis, kid- 
ney, liver and stomach disor- 
ders caused by constipation and 
poor digestion. Find health Nature's 
way—write today for your free copy! 


Try 












See how this great product of na- 
ture will benefit you. Get them at 
your drugstore or enclose 10c with 
request for Free book and we will 
send generous sample. Write today! 


| CRAZY WATE  P-3, Mineral Wells, Texas 







(jutting the Accident (ost 


than 19,000 pages of record, close to four 
and three-quarters millions of words, or 
the equivalent of fifty novel-length books. 
This does not include the reports of sev- 
eral Department Conventions taken by 
this master reporter. 

Legionnaire Kaiser began his training 
back before the World War. When he 
went to the Mexican Border in 1916 with 
the Iowa National Guard he was drafted 
for reportorial work. Then, as battery 
clerk of Battery D, 126th Field Artillery, 
from Camp Cody, Deming, New Mexico, 
through England to France, he had his 
share of reporting the trials, troubles and 
tribulations of soldiers and civilians. If 
that old machine of his could only talk, 
what tales it could tell. 


Hilo Goes to Top 


UT in the mid-Pacific, a matter of 

some 2,400 miles west of the Golden 
Gate, Hilo (Hawaii) Post is making a 
new all-time high record. At last reports 
it had surpassed all previous membership 
figures, and this year is carrying on an 
increased program of community and 
service work. The membership stood at 
367 at the end of the first drive, against 
a previous high of 291, and the goal had 
been set forward to the 400 mark. They’ll 
make it. 

Hilo Post serves the entire island, com- 
prising more than 4,000 square miles and 
a cosmopolitan population of approxi- 
mately 80,000. In the Post many tongues 
and many races mix and mingle to weld 
into one American unit. Adjutant John J. 
Powers writes that at the victory ban- 
quet, held to celebrate the successful con- 
clusion of the membership campaign, 
racial groups represented were Americans 
from the mainland, native Hawaiians, 
Chinese, Japanese, Filipino, Portuguese 
and Korean. , 

Commander A. T. Spalding has ini- 
tiated a building project, a Post club- 
house, and the Post has set aside $2,000 
to start the fund. It has an active Auxili- 
ary Unit and a Squadron of the Sons of 
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the Legion, which had a charter member- 
ship of fifty. 


The Legion’s Boy Scouts 


EBRUARY 11, 1938, goes down as a 
red letter day in Boy Scout history— 
the day when the first Boy Scout took 
over the duties as Governor of one of the 
sovereign States of these United States. 
On that day the State of Nevada was 
governed by Scouts who had been chosen 
by a committee for the several official 
positions on the basis of scouting achieve- 
ment, tenure, advancement, leadership 
and scholastic standing. And it was a red 
letter day for the Legion, too, for the lad 
who stood at the top and was selected to 
fill the Governor’s chair was Scout Bruce 
Bowden of Reno, of Troop No. 1, spon- 
sored by Darrell Dunkle Post of Reno. 
“Never before did a Boy Scout act as 
Governor of a State, even for a day,” 
writes Legionnaire F. M. Buchanan, of 
Darrell Dunkle Post. “In a memorable 
and unique ceremony at the Capitol at 
Carson City, the Scouts took over the 
government while Nevada’s executives 
turned back the years and were made 
full-fledged Scouts. With the exception 
of the Supreme Court Justices, all state 
officials were present at the ceremony.” 

The Scout troops sponsored by Posts 
of the Legion—three thousand of them 
have Scout troops—are thoroughly trained 
and have won many honors through ser- 
vice and achievement. Scouting is one of 
the firsts in the National youth activities 
program. 

The report of honors of office accorded 
Scouts in Nevada as a practical lesson in 
state government, brings to mind a rec- 
ord of service rendered by Scouts at the 
National Convention in New York last 
September. The same coéperation will be 
extended at Los Angeles, as it has been 
in other cities where the Legion has met 
for its annual meeting. 

Emile J. Borgers, Jr., Past Commander 
of Murray Hill Post and present Vice 
Chairman of Manhattan Council, Boy 


Scouts of America, reported to his Cg 

cil that during the eleven-day period 

tween September 14 and 24, 1937, Sey 

under their jurisdiction gave 10,666 ho 

of scout service and an additional , 
hours of leader service to the New Yj 
Convention. During this period an ay 

age of 142 boys and ten leaders from{ 
Manhattan Council were on duty ¢ 

day, totaling 1,707 boy days and 
leader days. The Scouts were called wp 
to run errands, act as guides, and s¢ 
as color bearers and color guards in { 
two great parades. Nearly one hund 
of the older boys were detailed to hé 
maintain police lines along the route 
march up Fifth Avenue. In addition, 
first aid station was maintained with 

average service of nineteen hours ea 
day. 


Reaching the Schools 


ELIEVING that the Legion’s mg 

sage of Americanism and citizenshi 
should be told to the children in the pu 
lic schools, thirty-three of the thirty 
schools in Mesa County, Colorado, we 
visited by Legion speakers. The citize 
ship promotion program was carried ¢ 
with the full approval of school cfficid 
and proved so successful that the Legis 
Posts in Mesa County have been invite 
to continue the visitations each ye 
The movement was initiated by Robbin 
McMullen Post of Grand Junction, anj 
readily joined in by the Posts at Fruit 
and Mesa. Twenty speakers drawn from 
the three Posts, working under the dire: 
tion of Rex Rankin, Chairman of th 
Citizenship Committee, were sent out 
the schools. 

It is planned to conduct a school for th 
speakers next year in order to mor 
effectively unify the citizenship program 
The ten days between the birthdays d 
Lincoln and Washington have been ter 
tatively set as the dates for the new 
series of talks, when more speakers wil 
be brought into the program. 

Boyp B. Srutier 


Not All Quiet on the Flome Front 


mand. Most of the men who participated 
in the Battle of Juarez are entitled to the 
Mexican service badge. : 
“Some of the other outfits that par- 
ticipated in this engagement were the 5th 
and 7th Cavalry, the 24th Infantry 
(Negro), the 8th and oth Engineers, the 
19th Infantry, part of the 4th Field 
Artillery (mountain batteries), the 7th 
Field Signal, and ambulance outfits. 


(Continued from page 38) 


“The 82d veterans of that time seem to 
have scattered and I should like to hear 
from them, as well as veterans of the 
Engineer outfit that was stationed on 
boxcars behind bales of hay at the El 
Paso Stockyards, so that a reunion might 
be arranged for these former Border 
warriors. Only a few of the old com- 
rades have written to me, but I am hop- 
ing many more will report.” 


IKE ghosts of the past, wartime 
mementoes are still bobbing up here 

and there and finding their way back to 
their owners. For one of many instances, 
not so long ago Legionnaire Oscar M. 
Jones, captain, Q. M. Reserve, comman¢- 
ing the 642d CCC Company at Fifield, 
Wisconsin, reported that 1 ea. Can, 
Meat—in other words, a mess kit—had 
shown up in his camp where it had see? 
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“T went overseas as a replacement and 
joined the 17th Company, 5th Regiment 
of Marines, about the middle of June, 
1918. The regiment was still in Belleau 
Wood and we spent the time until July 


eryice for some four years. Engraved on 
ts cover was “Walter F. Robbins, Co. I, 
33 Inf., Camp Dix, New Jersey, Sand- 
torm Division.” He suggested the 
riginal owner might like to have it. 


: D 
d to his € After quite a bit of search through War 5th in the front lines or in reserve. I 
lay period Department records, we found Robbins stayed with the company until wounded 
++ 1037, Scout in California and the souvenir mess on the morning of October 3d at Mont 


€ 10,666 he it went back to him. Blanc. Memories? Well, that first night 
ditional y Now we show a snapshot on page 38 of spent on outpost with nothing but a 
he New Yj our wounded men which has a similarly wheatfield and a French Chauchat rifle 
riod ana teresting story and we'll let Legionnaire between you and the enemy . . . That 
ders from ilarry M. Hays of 200 Evans Avenue, forced hike made by the Second Division 
om duty ¢ issoula, Montana, tell it: on July 17th to be at the jumping-off 
ays and j “J am enclosing a picture taken Oc- place in time next morning . . . A narrow 
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Zuards in 
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road through a forest, pitch dark, raining, 
mud—so dark we were supposed to keep 
one hand on the man’s pack in front of 
us. At one time when I lost this contact 


ober 4, 1918, in the hospital yard of 
American Red Cross Hospital No. 5 
Mawhich was located in tents in the race 
rack at Auteuil, France, on the outskirts 


ailed to he is. and groped around for it, I grabbed the 
the route “The snapshot was taken just as we tail of a mule, but evidently he was like 
1 addition, @Rnloaded from an ambulance after being _—‘ the rest of us—too tired to do anything 
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about it... 

“That start up the side of Mont Blanc 
on October 3, 1918, wondering how we 
were ever going to make it with the top 
covered with enemy machine guns and 
infantry, and their artillery raining shells 
of all sizes upon us . . . Then a terrific 
explosion which seemed right under my 
feet. When those that could, picked 
themselves up there were three of us 
wounded. One man killed . . . Then the 
job of getting out of range without 
stopping another one . . . To Paris, ten 
weeks in the hospital, the start towards 
home . . . And last, but not least, that 
last morning on the homeward-bound 
transport, when we got up before day- 
break to be able to get the first sight of 
that barren shore of Virginia . . . Not 
what you might call beautiful, but it 
looked like heaven to us for it was the 
good ol’ U. S. A.” 


brought from the front in a hospital 
rain. I was a member of the sth Regi- 
ment of Marines and had been wounded 
in the Battle of Mont Blanc on October 
d, and I am the second man from the 
left of the group with my arm ina sling. I 
did not know any of the other men in the 
picture, but if by chance they should see 
it, I would like to hear from them. 
“Although this picture was taken al- 
most twenty years ago, I saw it for the 
first time last year, and didn’t know who 
Whad taken it except that someone said he 
was a dentist attached to the hospital. 


the dentist attached to A. R. C. Hospital 
5 while I was a patient there. A prompt 
response gave the name of Colonel 
Robert H. Nones, Jr., Dental Reserve, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. I then wrote 
to Colonel Nones and he immediately 
sent me a print of the picture and when 
he found out I was in it, he sent me 
additional prints. Quite remarkable after 
all these years. 


F ANYONE attending the Legion 
National Convention in Los Angeles, 
September 19th (Continued on page 62) 





EXTRA MONEY For YOU 


In simplest terms, you collect $1.30, keep fifty cents, turn in 
eighty cents. 

Legion Posts may designate members of their respective Posts, 
Auxiliary Units and Sons of the Legion Squadrons as agents for 
sales of The American Legion Magazine to persons ineligible for 
membership, under a plan approved by the Legion Publishing 
and Publicity Commission. The plan provides that solicitation of 
subscriptions must be under supervision and direction of a Legion 
Post, which has the authority to designate the solicitors. 

Non-member subscriptions may be secured at the rate of $1.30 
a year. For every such subscription secured and paid for, the 
solicitor who secures the subscription will be paid a commission 
of fifty cents. The balance, eighty cents, is to be sent, with sub- 
scription card properly filled out, to the office of The American 
Legion Magazine, 777 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Forms for securing these outside subscriptions may be obtained 
through your Post Adjutant. He either has a supply of the forms 
you will need or will get them for you. 











BACKACHE, 
LEG PAINS MAY 
BE DANGER SIGN 


Of Tired Kidneys—How To Get 


Happy 

If backache and leg pains are making you mis- 
erable, don’t just complain and do nothing about 
them. Nature may be warning you that your 
kidneys need attention. 

The kidneys are Nature's chief way of taking 
excess acids and poisonous waste out of the blood. 
Most people pass about 3 pints a day or about 
3 pounds of waste. 

If the 15 miles of kidney tubes and filters 
don’t work well, poisonous waste matter stays 
in the bi These poisons may start nagging 
backaches, rheumatic poine, ie pains, loss of pep 
and energy, getting up nig —' swelling, p ess 
under the eyes, headaches and ioe 

Don’t wait. Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. 
They give happy A at and will help the 15 miles 
a ey tubes flush out poisonous waste from 

ood. Get Doan’s Pills. 


ENE 


_ The symptoms of this skin disease are swell- 

ing and reddish, dry, flat papules or patches, 

covered with silvery scales or crusts. Send 

10g for sample of Dermatin No. 1 & 2, 

and see why psoriasis sufferers “rave” 

about this discovery. Valley 

Spring Valley, New York. Department 372 
Relieve 
Pain in Few 


NEURITE 


Minutes 
To relieve the torturing pain of Neuritis, Rhevu- 
matism, Neuralgia or 


umbago in few minutes, 

py NURITO, the Doctor’s formula. No opiates, 

0 narcotics. Does the work quickly—must relieve 

jah — to yous satisfaction in few minutes or 
money Druggist’s. Don’t suffer. 

— a NURITO today on this guarantee. 


ALN INSURANCE 


Legion posts and other promoters of 
outdoor events carry Rain Insurance indem- 

nifying against loss of income or expense. 
ATWNA pew eAanes COMPANY 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
SPRINGFIELD rine ane afmne INSURANCE 































































OF THE 
SKIN 


Applications must be filed seven days prior to event. 


See Local Agent in your town, or address 
Rain Department, 209 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, til. 


USEFUL and HANDY 


A BINDER suitable for preserv- 
ing your copies of The American 
Legion Magazine. 

THIS BINDER is strong, artis- 
tic in design, beautifully em- 
bossed in gold, made of blue 
artificial leather and will hold 
six copies of The American 
Legion Magazine. 

BINDERS CAN BE purchased for 
volumes I, II, Ill, IV, V, VI, VII, 
VIII, IX, X, XI, XII, XIII, XIV, XV, 
XVI, XVII, XVIII, XIX, XX, XXI, 
XXII, XXIII, XXIV, XXV. THE CUR- 
RENT VOLUME IS XXIV. 


The price of this binder is $1.00 
each, postpaid, in the United States. 











In foreign countries, add to remit- 
tance estimated postage. 
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Not All Quiet on The Flome Front 


to 22d, fails to find a reunion of his outfit 
or at least a reunion of men who served 
in his particular branch of service, it will 
not be the fault of the Convention 
Reunions Committee. Under Chairman 
Adolph N. Sutro, there have been ap- 
pointed group supervisors for each of the 
general branches to assist in making 
reunion plans. Should you fail to find 
your particular outfit listed below, write 
to Chairman Sutro, 808 State Building, 
Los Angeles, California, who will refer 
your inquiry to the proper group super- 
visor. 

For the special information of women 
Legionnaires, we announce that Marion 
“Pat” Koenig has been appointed Chair- 
man of Ex-Service Women Affairs. She 
may be addressed at 724 South Mariposa 
Street, Los Angeles. Women’s reunion 
groups are requested to report to her. 

Legionnaire Jerome L. Hubert of 678 
West 36th Street, Los Angeles, is Chair- 
man of Reunions for all colored troop 
units. 

Details of the following National Con- 
vention reunions may be obtained from 
the Legionnaires listed: 


Natrona, Yeomen (F)—Annual reunion and 
meeting. Philomene L. Cavanagh, chmn., 10743 
Westminster av., Palms Sta., Los Angeles. 

Natit. ORGANIZATION Wort> War Nurses— 
Annual meeting and reunion. Miss Celina Finnigan, 
5045 Bonnie Brae st., Los Angeles. 

Soc. or lst Drv.—Reunion, dinner and annual 
business meeting. Walter Naughton, gen. chmn., 
537 N. Curson st., Los Angeles. 

2p Drv. Assoc.—Wilbur T. Love, 
chmn., 585 Palm dr., Glendale, Calif. 

Soc. or 3p Div.—W. A. Jellineck, 
chmn., 212 S. Spring st., Los Angeles. 

4TH Div. Assoc.—Edw. J. Maire, re- 
union director, 1170 N. Cummings st., 
Los Angeles. 

Soc. or 5rx Div.—Hq. at Hotel Hay- 
ward. Earl Sheeley, secy., 723 N. Avenue 
51, Los Angeles. 

6rTu Drv. Assoc.—R. E. Moran, secy., 2 
506 N. Spaulding av., Los Angeles. 

77tH Drv. Assoc.—Thos. Nisbet, 4258 
Brunswick av., Los Angeles. 

8Tx Drv.—Jerry Higgins, chmn., 707 
Ridgewood pl., Los Angeles. 

9Tu Div.—D. P. McCalib, chmn., 3807 
Wisconsin, Los Angeles. 

10rx Drv.—Elmer Barr, chmn., 845 
S. Bixel st., Los Angeles. 

lira Drv.—Roy Kite, chmn., 939 
E. 112th st., Los Angeles. 

12TH Dtv.—Jos. Basil D’Amico, 1611 
Vista Del Mar av., Los Angeles. 

13Tx Drv.—Victor R. Anderson, 2035 
N. Highland av., Hollywood, Calif. 

147TH Div.—Ned Strumwasser, Farmers 
& Merchants Natl. Bank, 4th & Main, 
Los Angeles. 

15ra Div.—Harry O. Warren, 219 W. 
101st st., Los Angeles. 

l6rh Drv.—Sidney A. Cherniss, 650 
S. Spring st., Los Angeles. 

18ru Div.—A. R. Scofield, 4311 Wood- 
lawn av., Los Angeles. : 

267Tn (YD) Drv. Vers. Assoc.—Erving 
A. Dresser, 2664 S. LaBrea, Los Angeles. 

27Ta Div. Assoc.—Edward A. Lavery, 
1838 N. Kenmore av., Hollywood, Calif. 
28rx Drv. Assoc.—Stanley R. Wilson, 
2134 Midvale av., West Los Angeles, Calif. 

297TH Drv. Assoc.—Herbert Ochs, 801 
S. Los Angeles st., Los Angeles. 

30rx Drv. Assoc.—W. E. Lyon, 1111 
La Hacienda pl., Los Angeles. 

32p Div. Comsat Assoc.—Reunion 
banquet, Cafe de Paree, 2312 W. 7th st., 
Los Angeles, Sept. 21. Bob Byers, chmn., 
3315 Loosmore st., Los Angeles. 

32p Drv. Assoc.—Reunion dinner, Cafe 
de Paree, Los Angeles, Sept. 21. Roy R. 
Haney, 1414 Summit Ridge dr., Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 

347TH Drv. Assoc.—L. A. Bolthoff, 413 
E. 10th st., Los Angeles. 

35ra Div. Assoc.—National reunion 





(Continued from page 61) 


and dinner. Chas R. Gesner, 4224 Second av., Los 
Angeles. 

367TH Drv. Assoc.—Jim Reeves, 646 N. Arden 
blvd., Los Angeles. 

: Drv. Assoc.—R. J. Schweikert, 1560 N. 

.. Hollywood, Calif. 
Div.—W. H. Abbott, 2626 S. Mansfield av., 
Los Angeles. 

39Tn Div.—Roy Huddle, 2700 Temple st., Los 
Angeles. 

40Tn Drv.—Ray I. Follmer, adjt., Room 11, City 
Hall, Los Angeles. 

4istr Drv. Assoc.—Byron A. Curl, 6553 La Mi- 
rada av., Hollywood, Calif. 

42p (Ratnsow) Drv. Vers.—Reunion and ban- 
quet, N. G. Armory, Exposition Park, Los Angeles, 
Sept. 21. Arthur C. Davis, chmn., 2601 S. Figueroa 
st., Los Angeles. 

767Ta Drv. Assoc.—Grant V. Jenkins, 8426 W. 
4th st., Los Angeles. 

78ru Div. Assoc.—G. C. Hart, chmn., 206 Holm- 
by av., West Los Angeles, Calif. 

791Tn Div. Assoc.—Wm. H. Campbell, 1010 
Pe.shing sq. bldg., Los Angeles. 

80TH Drv. Assoc.—Harry G. Matthews, 2752 
Hollyridge dr., Hollywood, Calif. 

8ler Div. Assoc.—Harold O. Kerber, 6331 W. 
5th st., Los Angeles. 

82p Drv .Assoc.—Paul W. Tilley, 112144 W. 88th 
st., Los Angeles. 

83p Div.—Frank E. Dalin, 326 S. Normandie 
av., Los Angeles. 

847Tu Div.—A. R. Rupp, 6562 Barton av., Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

85rn Div.—A. G. Lamig, 621 S. Hope st., Los 
Angeles. 

867TH Div.—R. C. Goedike, 1128 S. Crest dr., Los 
Angeles. 

87TxH Drv.—S. J. Puma, 407 E. Pico st., Los 
Angeles. 

88TH Drv.—Clyde G. Baerresen, 548 N. Alexan- 
dria st., Los Angeles. 

897TH Div. War Soctrery—Reunion, army-style 
lunch, Calif. N. G. Armory, Los Angeles. Geo. 
L. Armstrong, 644 Hall of Justice, Los Angeles. 

90rn Div. Assoc.—Alfred W. Bader, 3424 West 
blvd., Los Angeles. 

91sTt Div. Assoc.—Dee Holder, gen. mgr., 31144 
8. Spring st., Los Angeles. 

92p anv 93p Drv. Assoc.—Dennis McG. Mat- 
thews, 5118 Latham st., Los Angeles. 

98TH Div.—Jobn H. Pelletier, 206 S. Spring st., 
Los Angeles. 

AEF Srarr Assoc. or G.H.Q., Armwy & Corps, 
He.—Wm. A. Barr, 1400 N. Gardner st., Los 
Angeles. 

llru Eners. Assoc.—Henry N. Mibielle, chair- 


So, thats how your head got 

So naked and shiny!!?- Wore FB 
, Yer haw off Salut’ like tat 
without yer hat on !! 


SALUTING DEMON oF THE AEF. 
GETS CAUGHT “REHEARSING — 


man, 138 North Laurel avenue, Los Ap 
12TH Enors. Assoc.—J. J. Kerins, 6114 Kenis, 
st., Los Angeles. 

13Ta Enors. Assoc.—Daniel D. Coons, 
Outpost dr., Los Angeles. 

l4rn Enors. Assoc.—James A. Fleming, § 
Almont st., Los Angeles. 

lira Enors. Assoc.—Luther H. Sample, 
Westmount av., Los Angeles. 

16TH Enors. Assoc.—C. S. Bourdo, 6204 ¥ 
New Hampshire av., Los Angeles. 

17TH Enors. Assoc.—Roy Van Arsdale, 216 
st., Montebello, Calif. 

18TH Enars. Assoc.—Roland Main, 152 
Curtis av., Alhambra, Calif. 

19TH Enors. Assoc.—W. H. Anderson, 710] 
80th st., Los Angeles. 

20rn (Forestry) Encrs.—E. A. Culverwell, 1% 
Elismere av., Los Angeles. 

21st Ry. Eners. Assoc.—Hugh Stevenson, | 
N. Linden av., Glendale, Calif. 

23p Eners. Assoc.—Hq. in Adway Hotel, }) 
& Bdwy., Los Angeles; reunion dinner, Sept. ? 
6 p. m. C. H. Jeffries, chmn., 2416 E. 16th 
Los Angeles. 

25rn Eneors. Assoc.—Andrew C. Elder, 2714§ 
Hill st., Los Angeles. 

267TH Enors. Assoc.—A. A. Fricke, secy., 2364 
Orange dr., Los Angeles. 

287TH Enors. Assoc.—G. E. Talman, 2246 } 
con av., Sta. M, Los Angeles. 

297TH Enoers. Assoc.—Ralph C. Marr, 29 
Midvale av., West Los Angeles. 

34TH Eners. Assoc.—Otto F. Nass, i 
Lake av., Pasadena, Calif. 

39TH Enors. Ry.—14th annual reunion, & 
20. Chas. M. Karl, 11640 Princeton av., Chicago, 

40TH Enors. Assoc.—G. A. Robertson, chm 
11222 Kling st., No. Hollywood, Calif. 

607TH Eners. Assoc.—Basil -L. Mark, 405 Ivy 
Glendale, Calif. 

61st Enors. Assoc.—C. C. Ebe, 1722 Roos 
av., Los Angeles. 

62p Eners. Assoc.—John M. Winters, 1062¥ 
5lst st., Los Angeles. 

667TH Enors.—Clyde V. Grant, 2228 22d « 
Santa Monica, Calif. 

147TH Enors.—J. Douglass Cooper, 119 We 
mont dr., Alhambra, Calif. 

605rn Enors. Assoc.—Irving Y. Bourdo, lf 
Dixon st., Glendale, Calif. 

Cav. Assoc. (ail troops)}—B. J. Wilkinson, cha 
1734 W. 38th st., Los Angeles. p 

i Cav.—W. C. Weinberger, adjt., Colta) 
Calif. 

9rn F. A. (Fr. Sirt)}—Milton Harris, Box 
Bishop, Calif. 

ist F. A., Brry. A—Harry B. 
831 Crossway rd., Burlingame, Calif. 

587TH Arr., C.A.C., Brrigs. C & D 
John Hartmann, 2817 Harrington a 
Bronx, N. Y. 

3p Corps Art. Parx—Hgq. at rt 
Hotel, Los Angeles. John 8. Staats, iil 
E. Colorado st., Pasadena, Calif. 

Saumver Art. ScnHoot Assoc.—Johal 
Campbell, chmn., 639 S. Spring st., 
Angeles. 

113TH & 332p F. S. Bys.—Warren f 
Abbott, 2626 S. Mansfield av., 
Angeles. . 

308TH F. S. Bn. and 52p Tet. Bw. fl 
Corps)—Assoc. and reunion. Lyle ¢ 
Garner, Box 1964, Hobbs, N. M. 

Cuem. Warrare, Ist Gas Reor. 
Cuem. Derense Unrrs—Walter 
Killam, chmn., 402 “E"’ State bidg., 
Angeles. 

Woritp War Tank Corps Assoc- 
Eugene N. Edwards, chmn., 801 Gi 
Hall, Los Angeles. 

Pioneer Inr. and Graves Rea. Suet 
Assoc.—Claude Peters, chmn., 740% 
Olive st., Los Angeles. 

Satvace Unrrs & Ro.uiine Cantse 
Unrrs Q.M.C.—L. Schank, 939 S. Brosé 
way, Los Angeles. 

116TH San. Trn., He. Co.—Harley £ 
Shoaff, 206 S. Walnut st., New Castle, Ps 

1l5ra Sup. Trn., Co. C—H. ! 
Williams, 2226 Cloverdale, Los Angele 

Moror Transport Corps—John W 
Heaby. 939 N. Stanley av., Holly 

alif. 


TRANSPORTATION Corps Assoc.—Jobt 
M. Winters, 1062 W. 51st st., Los Angel 

Suppty Cos., Q.M.C.—Franklin ! 
Potter, 215 W. 5th st., Los Angeles. 

Reserve Mauer (407-8-9 Act 
Trws.)—Chas. J. Mabutt, 1184 Muirfell 
rd., Los Angeles. 

Centra, Recorps Orrice—John 3 
Carson, 7576 Hollywood blivd., Holly 
wood, Calif. } 

Orpnance—Sam_ Karpel, 1837 ° 
Mansfield av., Los Angeles. 

Signa Corps (unassigned)—A. 
Goldsborough, 4776 Templeton st., # 
Angeles. 

Sussistence Units, Q.M.C.—Dext# 
P. Howard, 1415 Ridgewood pl., Holly 
wood, Calif. : 

Spruce Div.—Clarke Edwards, chai 
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n, 3314 West 21st street, Los Angeles, California. 
™ Dr. Crm. Invest. (D D.C.L.) and Intex. Pouce 
a.P. }—Frank D. Grace, 276 Hall of Justice, 
— Po.ice—V jlentinn J. Beganek, 512 N 
tt l., Los Angeles 
— aod Up ay ph etend =. G. Hall, 


N, Al wot 6 st., Los 
wt yt Ct as. F. Hendrick, 1364 Hauser 







d., Los yo 
a Assoc. AMER. BaLtoon Corps Vers.— 


Annual reunion ‘and 5 Good Free sight-seeing tour 






over Los Anges is in G ear blimp and other 
es Mauldin, 

N. Beverly dr., rR Fille, Calif. 

so AIRCRAFT Ry .—Scott Jensen, chmn. 

5 Melrose av., Los 
a AERO Soprn. ng aliam F. Bride, 4306 
Stillwell av., Los Angeles. 

223p & 249TH AERO Sqprns.—Arrigo Balboni, 
1543 Riverside dr., Los Angeles. 

25rH AERO Sqprn.—Natl. reunion. C. L. 
Jackett, 908 6th av., Great Falls, Mont. 

241st Apro Sqprn.—M. L. thomas, Jr., 625 
E. Garvey blvd., San Gabriel, Calif. 

Dorr & CARLSTROM Frevps, Fia., and Dorr 
Freup Masonic Cius—Leo Mayer, Montrose, 
alif. 
“ Arr Service (all branches, anal Allied Forces )— 
Marion West, 384944 W. 28th st., Los Angeles. 
Base Hosp. 48 Assoc Yee reunion entire 
personnel, Miss Caroline L. Goetchius, 8340 Rose- 


wood av., Los Angeles. 

BasE Hose. No. 52—Dr. Clyde F. Baccus, 
6253 Hollywood blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 

Base Hosp. 117—Reunion personnel, Mrs. Emma 
J. Pearce Preston, 424 W. Elm st., Compton, Calif. 

Came Hosp. 43, Gritv neS—Reunion. Ray A 
McKinnie, Box 3465, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Cive Camp Hosp, 52, Le Mans—6th annual re- 
union. Dr. Walter A. Bayley, 312 Professional bidg., 





chmn., 






















Evac. 14—Annual national reunion. 
J. Charles Meloy, pres., New Milford, Conn. 

Mosite Hosps, —Jerry Hall, 810 8S. Spring st., 
Los Angeles. 

U.S. Army Amp, Serv. Assoc. and Amer. Fretp 








Serv.—Reunion-banquet. John Shanks, 1802 
Cimarron st., Los Angeles. 
Inr, C.O.T.S., Camp Gorpon, and 2p & 3p O.T. 





S., Fr. OcLerHorre—H, C. Billings, 1616 Berkeley 
Way, ~ww alif. 

Vers. A. E. F. Srperta—Claude Deal, chmn., 
5258 Sunset blvd., Los Angeles. 

Norta Russia E. F. Assoc.—E. W. Herrmann, 
pres., 1333 Ocean Front, Santa Monica, Calif. 

U. 8. A. Panama Canat Zone Vers. Assoc.— 
6th reunion of all Zone troops. Louis J. Gilbert, 47 
Godwin st., Paterson, N. J. 

Hawan Vers, Assoc.—John L. McPherson, 
chmn., 3664 Hughes av., Los Angeles. 

Pauirrine Vers. Assoc.—Howell H. Hough, 
chmn., 5425 Santa Monica blvd., Los Angeles. 

Fr. MacArtaur Reunion Assoc.—Oliver C. 
Hardy, secy., 535 Van Nuys bldg., Los Angeles. 

American Vers. oF Foreign ALLIED ARMIES— 
R. J. Lewis, Judge, Las Vegas, Nev. 

Epvuc. CENTERS as Py om | A. Langjabr. 
chmn., 5625 Melrose av., Los A es. 

vav. Arm Sra., Ancac Hon & Gusan—E. J. 
Oerter, 2516 W. 73d st., Los Angeles. 

6ra Barrie Seprn. Assoc.—Annual reunion, 

cue Benson, asst. secy., 180 Delmas av., San Jose, 
a 

U. 8. S. Great /; <r William S 
Long, Mattituck, L. Y. 

U. 8. S. Iuinors Vale Assoc.—J. F. Handford, 
31 r Tulpehocken st., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kanawha—E. (Spud) Murphy, R : os 
Bea EI Centro, Calif. 
Rapto Oprrators (Ship and phased tat reunion 


































of veterans of Harvard, Armed Guard, ships and 
strikers.Geo. Bayard, 101S.41stst., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Batriesuip, Cruiser & Hosp. Sarp Vers.— 






J. Frank Doran, chmn., 1737 Bentley av., W. Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Desrrorer, Torpepo Boat, Gun Boat and 
Mowrror Vers.—C. E. Hart, chmn., 2120 Prince- 
ton st., Los Angeles. 

SusMarine, Sus-Cuaser and TenpER VeTs.— 
Harold B. Green, chmn., 645 Prospect Crescent, 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Armep Guarp, Navy, Troop, Army and Carco 
Transports—Roy Northrup, 5143 W. 20th st., 
Los Angeles. 

Coast Guarp, Parrot Yacuts, Suppty VEssELs, 
Mive Planters and Sweepers, District Parrou 
and Districr Barces—Malcolm Letts, 3532 6th 
av., Los Angeles. 

Navy Lanp Forces—John B. Sledge, 1414 W. 

22d st., Los Angeles. 

USMC Ha., Wasutneron, D. C.—Theo. Nathan, 
9506 Dearborn st. ., South Gate, Calif. 

3p & 4rH Reotrs. USMC—A. R. Whitney, 520 
Rowan bidg., Los Angeles. 

7ra Reor. USMC and other foreign serv. (not 
AEF) units—Max Burnstein, 6414 Rugby av., 
Huntington Park, Calif. 

9Tx Rear. USMC—C. C. Cobun, Standard Oil 
bidg., Los Angeles. 

l3ta Reor. U SMC—Guy Lewis, 185 N. Haw- 
thorne av., Hawthorne, Calif. 

USMC ‘ar NavaL Sta.—John F. Leslie, 2013 
Addison way, Los Angeles. 




























“EGATION Grarps—Lester Davis, 1143 West 
. Los Angeles. 
USMC Sea_Drry—John L. McCoy, 2919 





Clarendon av., Huntington Park, Calif. 
Pe my Ist. anp—John M. Evans, 1248 Wholesale 
, Los Angeles. 
—- Istanp—John J. Bogardus, 1961 Palmers- 
ton pl., Los Angeles. 


JULY, 








1938 


Domenmsam Orp. Der.—7th reunion. Fabian 
F. Levy, 419 W. Upsal st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
AMERICAN PRISONERS OF WAR 1(Gefangener)— 
ar R. see 4224 Second av., Angeles 
‘A. T. C.—Harold W. ae ag 1100 Hall of 
Records, AS Angeles. 
T. C.—Chas. R. Metzger, 5504 Hollywood 
bivd., Holly wood, oF 
A. P. O.—Chas 
oy wk. Calif. 
A. G. 0.—Wm. Norton, 5555 South Western av., 
Los Angeles. 
Depor Bric.—V. B. Bryant, 735 S. St. Andrews 
pl., Los Angeles. 


, 425 N. Gower st., 


OTICES of reunions and activities 
at times and places other than the 
Legion National Convention follow: 


2p Drv. Assoc.—20th anniversary convention- 
zounien, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, ii, July 14-16, 
Geo. V. Gordon, 5814 Winthrop av., C *hicag 0. 

Soc. or 3p Drv.—Annual national reunion, Hotel 
Chelsea, Atlantic City, N. J., July . Chas. J. 
McCarthy, secy., Box 137, Camden, N. J. Write 
F. 8. Ragle, 130 W. 42d st., New York City, for 
free copy The Watch on the Rhine. 

4TH bev,—ieesion and banquet, Columbus, 
Ohio, Aug. 22. Write Renbie E. Miller, secy., Ohio 
Chap., Groveport, Ohio, for an Ivy Leaf. 

Soc. or 5ra Dirv.—National reunion, Lancaster, 
Pa., Sept. 3-5. Roy D. Peters, 441 E. Orange st., 
Lancaster. 

Natt. Assoc. 6TH Drv.—Reunion-banquet, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Aug. 21-27. E. B. Kays, Bryan, Ohio. 

271m Drv. Assoc.—20th anniversary and ob- 
servance of battle of the Hindenburg Line, Albany, 

Y., Sept. 30-Oct. 1. For copy Orion Messenger, 
write E ugene R. Collins, Observer bldg., Troy, N. Y. 

Soc. or 28TH Drv.—Annual convention and re- 
union, Sunbury, Pa., July 14-16. —_ % J. Ritter, 
secy.-treas., Senate Hotel, Harrisburg, 

297Tn (BLUE AND Gray) Drv. Assoc.—Annual 
reunion, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md., 
Sept. 2-5. J. Fred Chase, natl. comdr., 1427 Eye st., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

307 Div.—Official history of division may be 
ordered from E. A. Murphy, Old Hickory Publ. Co., 
Lepanto, Ark. 

32p Drv. Vers. Assoc.—Reunion, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Sept. 3-5. M. M. Kincaid, gen. chmn., Box 
E, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids. 

34TH (SANDSTORM) Div.—Reunion, Webster 
City, lowa, July 24-5. Lacey Darnell, Webster ym 

35rn Drv.—Annual reunion, St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 
4-6. Harry J. Kierker, secy., 2813 Maurer av., 
St. Louis. 

377s Drv. Vers. Assoc.—Reunion, Zanesville, 
Ohio, Sept. 3-5. Write Jas. A. Sterner, asst. secy., 
Wyandotte bidg., .—. — Ohio, for News. 

RAINBOW (42p) Div. Vers.—Natl. reunion, St. 
Paul, Minn., Jul 12-14. Write Natl. Secy. Sharon 
c. Cover, 4643 } ottingham rd., Detroit, Mich., for 
natl. publication, Rainbow Reveille. 

ag Drv. Vers. Assoc.—Annual reunion, Cam 
Dix, N. J., Aug. 12-14. Ray Taylor, Closter, N. 

80rn Drv. Vers. ssoc.—Annual reunion, 
Indiana, Pa., Aug. 4-7. Mark R. Byrne, resident 


secy., 413 Plaza bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
92> Drv. War Vers. Assoc. —Recently or- 
anized. Send names and addresses to Wm 


olman, Jr., secy., 6236 S. Ada st., Chicago, ill. 

187u Inr. Assoc.—To oma roster of veterans 
of 1917-19, write to A. B. Cushing, secy.-treas., 
Box 1771, BE) Paso, Tex. 

36rn Inr. Civs.—For roster, report to Harry 
Berg, secy., 3139 15th av. S8., Minneapolis, Minn. 

607TH and 6lsr Inr. —Reunion, Lancaster, Pa., 
Sept. 3-5. Roy D. Peters, 441 E. Orange st., Lan- 
caster. 

107TH 1Inr.—Reunion dinner observing 20th 
anniversary of breaking Hindenburg Line, New 


a City, Sept. 29. A. L. Burgess, adjt., 16 Wall 
, New York City. 
igen Inr.—Annual reunion, St. Louis, Mo., 


Aug. 4-6, with 35th Div. meeting. Harry J. Dierker, 
secy., 2813 Maurer av., St. Louis. 

313TH Inr.—Annual reunion, Baltimore, Md., 
Oct. 1. Gorman Schaible, chmn., 924 St. Paul st., 
Baltimore, Md. 

314TH Inr.—Annual reunion, Reading, Pa., Sept. 
22-24. Vets wanting copy of regimental directory, 
report to Chas. M. Stimpson, secy., 2239 Benson 
av., Brooklyn, N. 

3167x Inv. Assoc.—19th reunion, New Haven, 
Conn., Sept. 24, Montfaucon Day. R. A. Cullen, 
1829 Cobbs Creek Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. 

355ru Inr. Assoc.—Annual reunion, Hastings, 
Nebr., Sept. 11-12. J. M. Mead, Kolonel, Hastings. 

45rn Inr., Co. K—Reunion, Orleans, ind., Sept. 
4. P. Tem leton, 726 N. Illinois st., Monticello, ind. 


110rn Inr., Co. H—Reunion, Washington, Pa., 
duly I. Harry L. King, Court House, Washing- 
ton, 


Co. A (1st, 3p & 128TH Inr.) Vers. Assoc.— 
Annual reunion, Reedsburg, Wisc., July 30-31. 
Arthur F. Prange, secy., Reedsburg. 

1297Tn_ Inr., Ha. Co.—Reunion at Norman J. 
Coranell Post Hq., North Riverside, Ill., Sept. 11. 
Geo. Burton, 111 W. Washington st., Chicago. 

Tiere Inr., Co. I—Reunion- picnic, Russell Park, 
Ord, Nebr., Aug. 28. C. W. Clark, secy., Ord. 

140TH Inr., Co. Si Kenneit, Mo., Sept. 

. L. E. Wilsoa, 5908 Park, Kansas City, Mo. 


* Sonn Inr., Co. E—Annual reunion- picnic, 
Archbold, Ohio, Aug. 28. J. A. Beard, Napoleon, 
Ohio. 
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CAN YOU USE 
MORE MONEY? 


Make up to $1.50 an hour in your spare 
time selling American Legion Magazine 
subscriptions to folks in your community. 


Legionnaires everywhere are earning this 
easy spare-time money. Send us your name 
and address today for full information. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION 


MAGAZINE 
777 N. Meridian Street 
Indianapolis Indiana 














THe AMERICAN LEGION 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
April 30, 1938 


Assets 
Cash on hand and on deposit............. $ 558,371.45 
Notes and accounts receivable es .. 68,119.81 
Inventories 107,880.20 


Invested funds a 1,716,118.68 
Permanent investments: 
Overseas Graves Decoration Trust Fund 


Office Building, Waelengian, D. C. less 


197,282.49 


depreciation 126,097.62 
Furniture, fixtures and_ equipment, less 

depreciation ; 32,820.87 
EOGESUGE GROABNB... occ ccccccees 21,900.65 


$2,828,591.77 


Liabilities, Deferred Revenue and Net W orth 





Current liabilities. $ 64,859.72 
Funds restricted as to use 29,870.45 
Deferred revenue 442,169.71 
Contingent Liability 4,460.96 
Permanent trust: 

Overseas Graves Decoration Trust. 197,282.49 
Net Worth 

Restricted capital. $1,711,631.88 

Unrestricted capital 378,316.56 $2,089,948.44 





$2,828,591.77 
= 





3387n Inr., Co. H—For roster, P. M. Partridge, 
611 Lyons pl., Flint, Mich.- (Continued on page 64) 


WHEN PURCHASING PropuCTS PLEASE MENTION THE AMERICAN LEGION MAGAZINE 


Frank E. SAmuet, National Adjutant 












Albert Mills ; ; 
American Tdisines & Telegraph &... 


Se Te Ek. cutdins non 


Carter Medicine Company ...... 
College of Swedish Massage 
Crazy Water Company ..... 


DD. Di Th QGeeeeehee: 2cccccccsceccceecde 
Doan’s Pills 


Franklin Institute 
Frontier Asthma Company ....... 


Gillette Safety Razor Company . 
Goodrich, B. F. Company 


LaSalle Extension University 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company 
Chesterfields Cover IV 


Media Research Bureau 
Metal Cast Products Company 


Nacor Medicine Company 
Nurito Company 


oseume 


Oregon State Highway Commission 


Perfect Film Service 
Premier-Pabst Sales Company 
Prudential Ins. Co. of America .. 


Rain & Hail Insurance Bureau ..... 


Sani-Flush 
Standard Brands Fleischmann’s Yeast. . .43 


Thompson Brothers Boat Mfg. Co. ....59 


Valley Laboratories, Inc. ..............61 


Western Cartridge Company ..........59 
Woodstock Typewriter Company ......57 





Not All Quiet on The Flome Fre 


(Continued from page 63) 


3477Tu_ Inr., Sup. Co.—Reunion, Marion, Ohio, 
July 3. Frank F. Bowen, 884 Bennett st., Marion, 

10. 

3597Tn Inr., Co. B—Annual reunion, Weather- 
ford, Tex., Sept. 11. cat Hopkins, Jr., Krum, Tex. 

6ru Inr. Co., 2p O. T AMP STANLEY, TEX.— 
Reunion of graduates, yh on Tex., Aug. 27-30, 
with Legion Dept. Convention. Ed Easters, 2230 
North st., Beaumont, Tex. 

lira F. A. Vers. Assoc.—Annual reunion, 
Scranton, Pa., Sept. 3-5. R. C. —, secy., 
6140 Saunders st. -- Elmhurst, L. I., N. Y. 

767TnH F. A. = ie a yy Atlantic C ity, N.J., 
July 7-9, with 3d Div. Wm. A. Shomaker, secy., 
3811 25th pl., N. E., Washington, D.C. 

120rn F. A A —For Who's Who, report to Tom J. 
Fallon 759 N. Plankinton av., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

324TH F. A. Assoc.—Annual reunion, Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 13-14. Wayne 

Rouch, secy., Bookwalter bldg., Springfield, Ohio. 

328TH F. A. Vers. Assoc.—15th annual reunion- 
election, Battle Creek, Mich., Sun., Aug. 21, with 
Legion Dept. Convention, Leonard J. Lynch, adjt., 
1747 Madison av., 8. Grand Rapids, Mich. 

12ra F. A., Brry. yee Chicago, Jul 
I Chayken, 5142 Holman av., Hammond, 


9rn Co., C. © —Vets interested in reunion, 
ame to Ntavsbail B . Helms, Box 308, Oakland, 

aine. 

315rn M. G. Bn.—Permanent or, 
—. H. Heymann, 922 Fordham av., 

‘a. 


306Tx M. G. 
Bn., Co. A—12th 
annual reunion 
— Div. Club 


anization, 
ttsburgh, 


C'mon-lets see 


5ist PIoNEER 

Inr.—15th an- 
nual reunion, 10th 
Inf. Armory, Al- 
bany, N. Y., Sept. 
11. Otto Rauch, 
gen. chmn., 186 
Adams st., Del- 
mar, N. 

Sita Pioneer 
Inr. — Proposed 
organization and 
reunion. C. Wil- 
son Fry, 531 Stan- 
wood st., Fox 
Chase, Phila., Pa. 

567TH Pioneer Inr. Assoc.—7th annual reunion, 
Monroe, N. C., Aug. 7. L. F. Hart, secy., Monroe. 

6ra Anti-Arrcrarrt M. G. By.—Pro re- 
union of officers. Geo. S. Minniss, 1701 City Hall, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

313TH _F. S. Bn.—Reunion, Des Moines, Ia., 
Oct. 1. Dr. Chas L. Jones, secy., Gilmore, Ia. 

Co. 320, M. 8. T. 405—2d annual reunion, 
Omaha, Nebr., Sept. 4-5. C. J. Winandy, 6129 
N. Hermitage av., Chicago, III. 

402p Moror Truck Co.—Vets interested in com- 

ny roster, write to Francois P. Dostaler, 773 

roadway, Lowell, Muss. 

405ra Motor Sup. TRrn:—Proposed reunion. 
Robt. M. West, Detroit Free Press, Detroit, Mich. 

42ler M. 8S. T.—Reunion, Scranton, Pa., Aug. 
18-20, with Legion Dept. Convention. A. E 
Zoeller, 368 Scott st., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

113Tm_ Sur. Trn., Co. B—Proposed reunion. 
a Paris, R. 1, oy Ind. 

309Ta Sur. Tran. Soc —12th reunion, 
Ween "Hotel, Chillicothe, Ohio, Aug. 13-14, 
C. C. Perry, secy., bats Ky 

3187 Sup. Co., QN ime salle i Chicago, Il. Jy 
30. Wm. (Speed) nm R. 1, Wantagh, L.1.,N. 

102pd AMMUN. TRN. —Proposed reunion. Frank 
V. Baldwin, Jr., 1411 Broadway, New York City. 

103p Ammun. Trn.—Reunion, Allentown, Pa., 
July 17. Thos. F. Solan R. 1, 2564 Easton av., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

103p Amun. Trn., Co. B—20th annual reunion, 
Emaus, Pa., July 16-17. C. I. Homan, Lebanon, Pa. 

3l4rh Ammcun. Tan.—3d annual reunion, Fre- 
mont, Nebr., July 31-Aug. 1, during Legion Dept. 
Convention. Geo W. Lamb, secy., fore Dodge, 
Fremont. 

Vers. or 137m Fwors. (Ry.)—For roster, vets 
in East report to B. H. Brooks, 2240 Liberty st., 
Trenton, N. J. 

l4th Enors. Vers. Assoc.—Annual all-day 
regimental outing, Lake Pearl Park, Wrentham 
Mass., July 31. Carroll E. Scott, 54 College av., 
Medford, Mass. 

15ta Enors. Morners and Wives—Annual 
reunion, West View Park, Pittsburgh, Pa., July 9, 
observing 21st anniversary of sailing of regiment for 
Ne = Sa engineers and families invited. Mrs. 
Beul. McGraw, secy., 1700 Renton av., 
E. a Pa. 

lérn Enors.—Reunion, Detroit-Leland Hotel, 
Detroit, Mich., Sept. 3-5. R. J. Vrooman, 704 

. Jefferson av., Detroit. 

‘Vers. 3ler Ry. Enors.—Reunion, Hot Springs, 
ie, 3 uly 2-4. F. E. Love, secy.-treas., 10444 First 
st., , Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


Aw, Lissen. Sarge 
Te aink nuthin’ — 


34Tn Enors. Vers. Assoc.—Annual 
Chittenden Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 
Remple, secy., 2523 North Main street, D 

io. 

6lst Enors. (Ry.)—Reunion, Cudwort 
Clubhouse, Milwaukee, Wisc., ~~ 16-17, 
M. Soboda, 1017 W. Hopkins st., Milwa 

308Ta Enors. Vers. Assoc.—i8th ann 
union, Akron, Ohio, Aug. 6-7. Lee W. Staffler, 
Sandusky, Ohio. 

Bakery Co. No. 2—Proposed reunion of 
Camp Sherman and AEF. W. 8S. Barnh 
Adams av., Chillicothe, Ohio. 

319Tn Aux. Remount Depot—Reunion 
lin, Ind., Nov. 6. Report to Ross M. Halg 
Circle Tower, Indianapolis, Ind., for roster, © 

315ra M. O. R. 8., 90TH Drv ‘—Reunion, 
ton, Tex., first week in July. Sira J. B 
2247 Wroxton rd., Houston. 

50ra Agro Saprn. Assoc.—Annual 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 3-6. J. Howard 
First-Central Tower, Akron, Ohio. 

142p Agro Sqprn.—4th annual reunion, 
Lake, Broadheadaville, Pa., Sept. 1-3. 
Moyer, ye 2032 W. Broad st.,- Bethlehem, 

150TH Agro Sqprn.—Pro; posed - organization 
sousiee- Floyd W. Freeman, 22 Park ayv., § 
ord, } 

185rnx Agro Sqprn.—Proposed reunion. 
Perhan, Lake Side, Mich. 

210rn Agro Sqprn.—itb annual reunio 
kakee, Ill., Aug. 20-21. H. 8. Lewis, 107 W. 


Wow"? Its a 
“Sam Browne ~ 


to-date roste 
vets. report to 
A. Brady, 577 
26th st., East 
Louis, IIl. 
490TH At 
Seprn.—Pr 
osed 
‘or 


. Shaw, 11 Chester rd., Derry Village, N 

Nob st and 35rH AERO Seprns.—Reu 
Allerton Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 3-5. F 
Erhardt, 1256 E. LaSalle av., South Bend, Ind 

6rn Batre Sqprn., U. S. N.—For informa 
of pb ny Pam East Coast reunion, write to W. A. O0'N 

Essex st., Lynn, Mass. 

SD Co., 6Tn Marives—Reunion, Flos! 

Chicago, i in duly 14- -16, with 2d’ Div. B. § 
ke, levue av., Los Angeles, 
97TH ya 6TH 


Marines—Reunion Ho 
LaSalle, Chicago, Ill., J 14-16, with "od D 
Wm. M. Rasmussen, #611 Vilson av., Chicago. 

U. 8S. A. Gen. Hosp. No. 8, Orisvitue, N. ¥ 
Reunion, Lido Inn, Vestal, N. Y., Aug. Ib 
during Legion Dept. Convention in Endicd! 
Arthur Swartwood, Hammondsport, N. Y 

Base Hosp. No. 116—20th annual 
Hotel McAlpin, New York City, Sat., 

Dr. Swe W. Harmer, 415 Marlborough at., 
ar 120,” Fr. Ernan Auten to © 
Beaurecarp—Reunion, Springfield, Mass. 
+ ae Ernest E. Rosseau, 358 Hillside av., Holy 
Mass. 

Base Hosp., Camp Sevier—Proposed 
M. R. Callaway, 566 W. 3d st., Dayton, Ohio. 

Frecp Hosp. Co. 317—Reunion, Boye 0 
Pa., in Sept. For details and roster, write to No 
Schoenly, Boyertown. 

Divine Romooe, Marine Basin, Brook 
Reunion of Dee —~ Sea Divers, Endicott, N. Y. 
11-13, with N Dept. Convention. J. H. Me 
254 Main st., Johnson City, N. Y. 

Vers. AEF Smerta—Reunion, Chica 0, 
Oct. 8. Edw. B. Buckley, 155 N. Clark st., Chie 

U. 8. Army Amp. Serv. Assoc.—19th a 
USAAC convention, Hotel Jefferson, At 
City, N. J., July 14-16. Wilbur P. Hunter, 5 
Chestnut st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Good action pictures of service—th 
is, of men engaged in doing somethil 
about which a story can be told—are 
ways welcome. Send your best ones i 
our possible use in these Then and No 
columns. 

Joun J. Now 
The Company Ch 
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